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SIR  GUY'S  GOBLET.* 

j  MY  ANNIE  THOMAS, 

imm  or  “  dknis  dosm*,”  “  wilter  gorixg,”  “  plated  out,”  etc. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  day  of  December, 
,  when  the  j)ostman,  after  a  long  period  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  from  double-knocking  at  our  door,  fell  away 
into  moderation,  and  left  us  a  couple  of  letters. 

We  were  living  alone  together,  my  brother’s  wid- 
:  ow  and  I,  and  our  interests,  and  consequently  our 
correspondents,  were  not  numerous.  She  was  my 
senior  by  —  no  matter  how  many  years,  but  quite 
'  enough  to  render  the  arrangement  a  perfectly  proper 
one,  even  acconling  to  the  most  severe  convention¬ 
al  code,  although  I  was  unmarried,  and  still  called 
a  girl  by  verbally  well-disposed  friends. 

My  brother  had  been  dead  about  eighteen 
months.  He  had  died  worn  out,  broken  down,  used 
np,  —  these  are  several  phrases  descriptive  of  the 
'  same  thing.  In  plain  English,  he  had  “  gone  to  his 
death  ”  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  p.aper,  —  gone  to 
it  as  unflinchingly,  as  heroically,  as  chcerlully  as 
any  one  of  that  gallant  band  who  made  the  never- 
!  to-be-too-lrcquently-quoted  charge  at  Balaclava. 
But  he  belonged  to  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  whose 
deeds  do  not  get  recorded  by  laureates :  so  when  he 
fell  down  in  fighting  the  hard  fight  of  the  daily 
press,  the  ranks  closed,  and  nobotly  missed  him,  — 

■  nobody,  at  least,  save  his  wife  and  his  sister.  Very 
!  few  people  seem  to  be  missed  when  they  fall  out 
\  of  their  places,  however  it  may  be  in  reality. 

'  It  is  a  fact,  and  therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  pre- 
j  cedent,  I  will  state  it,  but  there  had  never  existed 
!  a  grain  of  anything  save  the  kindliest  feeling  bc- 
I  tween  my  sister-in-law  and  myself.  She  had  never 
feared  “  my  interference.”  I  had  never  accused  her 
even  in  my  heart  of  attempting  to  alienate  Guy’s 
j  aflections  from  me.  The  result  of  this  abnegation 
1  of  the  time-honored  rights  of  sisters-in-law  was,  that 
while  Guy  lived  we  all  carried  on  the  war  merrily 
tod  happily ;  and  when  Guy  died,  we  decided  that 
'  it  would  be  very  hard  for  the  two  who  were  left  to 
'  part.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  w<as  virtu- 
'  ally,  though  not  nominally,  alone  too.  There  was 
an  uncle  of  my  mother’s  alive,  to  be  sure ;  but  he 
was  like  my  father’s  crest  to  me,  merely  a  badge  of 
respiTtability,  —  nothing  more,  to  bo  mentioned  in 
a  modulated  voice  even  to  myself,  —  a  baronet,  — 

!  Sir  Guy  Ponifret.  My  mother  had  felt  that  she  was 
'  taking  almost  a  liberty  in  naming  her  only  son  after 
the  mighty  head  of  her  house.  But  she  had  done 
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It,  and  even  dared  to  apprise  him  of  it,  —  which  act 
of  fealty  Sir  Guy  rewarded  by  sending  my  brother 
a  little  morocco  l)ox  containing  a  small  embossed 
silver  mug,  —  “  goblet  ”  he  called  it  in  his  letter ;  but 
as  it  was  not  capable  of  containing  half  a  pint  of 
anything,  we  declined  using  the  more  pretentious 
appellation  in  familiar  converse,  and  it  came  to  be 
known  in  the  household  as  “  Guy’s  mug.” 

Of  course  we  were  sitting  at  our  breakfast-table 
when  these  two  letters  arrived.  Everybody  is  sit¬ 
ting  at  breakfast  when  letters  arrive,  in  fiction.  We 
were  discussing  our  probable  chances  of  passing  a 
remarkably  dreary  Christmas,  when  the  girl  who 
served  us  in  our  uncomfortable  lodgings  came  in 
with  our  letters,  which  we  seized  with  the  eagerness 
people  who  have  not  received  a  written  word  for 
weeks  only  can  feel. 

Mine  was  the  shorter,  and  so  was  read  the  sooner 
of  the  two  ;  but,  short  as  it  was,  it  was  very  stagger¬ 
ing.  It  was  dated  from  “  The  Towers, - shire,” 

and  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

“  My  DEAn  Miss  Dunbar  (I  was  the  dear  Miss 
Dunbar),  —  My  father  and  I  were  speaking  yester¬ 
day  of  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  we  did 
not  see  more  of  your  dear  mother  while  she  was 
alive.  This  misfortune  is,  however,  not  to  be  reme¬ 
died  now  ”  —  (“  hardly,”  I  thought)  —  “  but  we  at 
least  may  know  each  other.  We  expect  a  few 
friends  down  at  Christmas :  you  must  come  to  us 
then,  as  we  very  much  wish  to  make  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Come  down  on  the  23d,  if  you  can  conven¬ 
iently,  by  the  1 1  A.  M.  train :  you  will  be  met  at 
the  Tlayford  station.  Wo  were  extremely  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  brother’s  death.  I  send  this  under 
cover  to  his  lawyer,  who  is  most  likely  in  possession 
of  your  address. 

“My  father  desires  his  kind  regards,  and  joins 
with  me  in  hoping  that  we  shall  soon  see  you. 

“  In  the  mean  time  believe  me  to  be, 

“  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

“  Rachael  Pomfret.” 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  this  letter  from 
“  my  affectionate  cousin,  Rachael  Pomfret,”  an  utter 
stranger  even  by  name  to  me,  must  have  been  very 
staggering.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  re¬ 
alize  that  it  was  not  a  bit  of  an  absurd  dream.  But 
by  the  time  my  sister  had  read  her  letter  I  had  ac¬ 
cepted  mine  as  a  fact,  and  knew  that  I  was  broad 
awake. 

*•  Helen,”  I  began,  as  she  put  her  letter  back  into 
its  envelope,  “  here ’s  an  invitation  to  the  Towers.” 

“  And  who  are  the  Towers  ?  ”  Helen  asked.  We 
were  such  strangers  to  my  mother’s  kin,  that  my 
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brother  had  scarcely  even  named  them  to  his 
wife. 

“  It ’s  the  Pomfrets,”  I  replied,  and  then  I  gave 
her  the  letter. 

“  O,  Guy’s  mug,”  she  said,  half  smiling,  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  it.  Then  she  read  it 
quickly,  and  said,  “  Well,  dear,  —  yon  ’ll  go?” 

I  had  watched  her  as  she  read,  and  I  had  marked 
the  flush  that  spread  over  her  sweet,  serious  face  as 
she  came  to  the  careless,  cold  mention  of  the  death 
of  the  one  who  had  been  everything  to  her. 

“  You  will  go  ?  ”  she  repeated,  as  she  gave  it  back 
to  me.  “  It  may  be  such  a  good  thing  for  you, 
Georgie.  You  will  go  ?  ” 

Now  I  was  young,  and  I  sighed  for  a  change  from 
the  dull  routine  of  the  life  I  had  led  for  what  seemed 
so  long  a  time.  This  promised  to  be  such  a  pleasant 
change !  My  ideas  of  country-house  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivities  were  chiefly  gained  from  “Pickwick.”  I 
pictured  the  Towers  as  a  sort  of  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  “Manor  Farm.”  Sir  Guy  already  loomed 
before  me,  —  a  slightly  refined  old  Wardle;  and  in 
the  writer  of  the  note  I  have  transcribed  I  half 
hoped  to  find  a  “  maiden  aunt,”  amenable  to  the 
advances  of  some  unknown  Tracey  Tupman.  The 
prospect  was  a  very  seductive  one  to  me  ;  but  that 
cold  mention  of  my  brother,  together  with  no  men¬ 
tion  at  all  being  made  of  his  wife,  weiglied  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  going  down  very  heavily.  So  I  shook 
my  he^  with  a  great  air  of  determination,  and  said, 
“  No,  I  should  n’t  think  of  it.” 

Helen  rested  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  put  her 
cheek  on  her  hand,  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I 
returned  her  steady  gaze,  partly  because  I  wanted 
her  to  see  that  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  pleasant  to  look  at. 

She  was  such  a  pretty  woman  this  widow  of  my 
brother’s,  —  such  a  gentle,  Madonna-faced  woman,  — 
with  her  small,  egg-shaped  face,  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  her  shining  smooth  dark  brown  hair.  She  had 
a  sweet  voice,  and  a  sweet  smile  too,  —  a  smile  that 
crept  over  her  lips,  not  like  a  r.ay  of  sunlight,  but  like 
a  pure  moonbeam.  Yet  it  was  not  a  cold  or  un 
meaning  smile  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  said  more 
than  any  other  smile  I  have  ever  seen.  She  smiled 
now  when  my  steady  gaze  began  to  relax  a  little, 
and  the  silent  lips  said  so  sweetly  and  well,  “  You 
will  go  ?  ”  that  I  answered  the  mute  appeal  by  say¬ 
ing,  — 

“  Do  you  really  think  I  had  better,  Heba  ?  ” 

She  nodded  and  laughed. 

“  Yes,  really,  for  several  reasons :  one  is,  that  you 
are  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  drift  about  the 
world  by  yourself,  and  when  once  the  Pomfrets  see 
you,  they  will  awaken  to  that  fact,  for  you  ’re  like 
my  Guy,  Geoqpe,  you  get  liked  directly.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  one  reason,  —  a  very  flattering  way 
you  have  worded  it,  too:  but  that’s  not  enough: 
you  said  there  were  several ;  give  me  another.” 

“  Here  is  another,”  she  said,  giving  me  her  letter 
and  getting  up  from  the  table  as  she  spoke.  “  I 
have  n’t  consulted  you,  Georgie  dear,  because  it ’s  no 
use  consulting  any  one  about  a  step  that  you  feel 
sure  you  ’ll  have  to  take  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it.”  She  walked  away  to  the  window  as  she 
finished  speaking,  and  stood  there  looking  out, 
while  I  read  a  rather  long  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Hertfordshire,  who,  after  making  out  a  portentous 
list  of  requirements,  agreed  to  accept  Mrs.  Dunbar’s 
services  as  a  resident  governess,  if  she  (Helen)  could 
conscientiously  declare  that  she  came  up  to  them 
(the  requirements). 


“  Why  have  you  done  this  ?  ”  I  asked,  hastily 
getting  up  and  going  over  to  her. 

“  Because  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  Georgie,”  she 
answered  without  turning  her  head  ;  “  and  I  feared 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  follow  my  example. 
Poor  Guy  !  how  miserable  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  ever  thought  that  was  before  his  pet  sister”- 
she  put  her  hand  fondly  on  my  arm  then,  and  I  saw 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  O  Nellie,  he ’d  have  been  ten  times  more  miser¬ 
able  to  think  it  was  before  you,”  I  said,  kissing  her; 
and  then  she  told  me  more  about  our  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  I  realized  that  this  move  of  hers,  miserable 
as  it  was  to  contemplate,  was  also  necessary. 

“  I  will  set  about  getting  a  situation  too,  at  once,”  j 
I  sai<l,  firmly. 

“  No  you  will  not,”  she  relied ;  “  not  till  you  re¬ 
turn  from  your  visit  to  the  Towers.  I  am  not  going 
to  this  Mrs.  Weston  till  the  holidays  are  over,  so  I 
shall  be  here  to  help  you  when  you  come  back  from 
the  Pomfrets ;  go  there  you  shall,  I ’m  determined ; 
you  ought  to  know  them.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  to  my  relation.*, 
and  then  such  an  ignominious  difliculty  arose!  I 
had  been  in  mourning  so  long,  that  my  colored 
dresses  were  all  hopelessly,  unalterably  old- 
fashioned,  and  my  blacK  was  meagre  and  shabby. 
Even  Helen  shook  her  head  over  this  obstacle.  But 
at  hast  she  said,  — 

“  You  must  go,  and  you  must  look  nice,  Georgie ; 
will  you  agree  to  leave  it  all  to  me,  and  to  ask  no 
questions  ?  ” 

I  began  protesting,  but  she  stopped  me  by  say- 
ing, — 

“  Of  course  you  will ;  why  did  I  ask  you,  when 
you  have  always  been  the  best  girl  in  the  world  to 
me  ?  Before  we  go  any  further,  though,  what  is  it 
you  most  want  ?  ” 

I  modestly  mentioned  at  least  a  dozen  articles. 
Amongst  others  a  hat.  I  could  not  go  into  the 
country  without  a  hat. 

Helen  was  jotting  things  down  in  her  note-book. 

“  A  hat  naturally,  —  the  travelling-dress  shall  be 
one  of  your  strong  points  Georgie,  because  of  first 
impressions,  you  know ;  now  leave  it  all  to  me,  and 
when  you  come  back  you  shall  help  to  get  me 
ready  for  Mrs.  Weston.” 

I  was  very  much  puzzled  a  few  hours  after  this 
by  seeing  Helen  get  out  of  a  cab  at  the  door,  and 
wait  while  the  servant  plunged  half  of  her  person 
into  the  vehicle  several  times,  emerging  after  each 
plunge  with  a  parcel.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had 
a  horror  of  debt.  I  also  knew  that  Mrs.  Guy  had 
very  little  spare  money.  But  I  had  been  told  to  ask 
no  questions,  so  I  examined  the  contents  of  the 
parcels  in  grateful  and  admiring  silence. 

By  the  23d  my  wardrobe  was  quite  ready. 
True,  it  was  not  extensive,  but  in  my  eyes  it  was 
very  perfect.  Helen’s  taste  was  too  true  for  one 
thing  to  fight  with  another,  whatever  the  scale. 
There  was  nothing  to  find  fiiult  with  in  the  gray 
travelling-dress  and  jacket  braided  with  black,  and 
in  the  small  black  hat  with  a  ptarmigan’s  wing  in 
it,  in  which  I  went  down  to  Playford.  “  Mind  you 
make  a  good  impression  on  them,”  Mrs.  Guy  said, 
when  she  kissed  me  at  parting,  and  I  colored  all 
over  my  face  in  my  girlish  vanity,  and  felt  that  it 
was  not  impossible  that  I  might  do  so.  I  know  I 
think  plenty  of  chestnut  hair  and  gray  eyes  pretty  on 
other  people,  and  my  poor  mother  used  to  say  that 
I  had  the  “real  Dunbar  figure,”  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  wonderfully  willowy  and  good,  but  none  of  ' 
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the  fair  Dunbars  —  not  even  dear  Guy,  who  was  so 
like  inc  —  had  my  terribly  black  lashes  and  eyebrows. 

Miss  Pomfret  had  not  told  me  when  the  train 
reached  Phayford,  and  I  had  forgotten  to  look  at  a 
I  railw.ay  bill,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  carriage 
‘  with  whom  I  dared  to  enter  into  conversation.  My 
j  fellow-travellers  all  looked  “  good  style,”  but  they 
'  did  not  look  “  good  natured.”  Stay !  I  wrong  one 
,  of  them  by  saying  this. 

i  The  exception  was  a  fine,  fair,  distinguished-look- 
'  ing  young  man  —  one  scarcely  saw  that  he  was 
j  handsome  at  first  —  of  about  eight  or  nine  and 
twenty.  He  had  jumped  into  the  carriage  imme- 
:  diately  after  me,  and  he  now  sat  just  opposite  to 
j  me,  with  an  opossum  rug  over  his  knees,  and  the 
last  number  of  “  Punch  ”  in  his  hand.  When  he 
!  had  looked  through  that,  he  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  through  the  window,  and  I  saw  that  his  pro- 
;  file  and  expression  were  both  fine  and  high-bred, 
i  “Some  young  lord  of  the  manor  going  down  to 
j  spend  his  Christmas  at  his  ancestral  halb,”  I  thought, 

!  romantically.  And  I  went  on  to  wonder  if  he 
:  would  not  be  rather  desolate  in  those  halls  if  he 
I  were  not  married,  and  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
i  he  was  a  neighbor  of  Sir  Guy  Pomfret’s  or  not  ? 

My  speculations  on  the  point  deepened  in  intcr- 
'  est,  when  about  four  o’clock  we  ran  into  the  Play- 
ierd  station,  and  he  got  out  and  looked  up  and  down 
,  the  platform.  A  servant  in  livery  ran  up  at  once, 
touching  his  hat,  and  respectfully  smiling  a  welcome. 
“  Here  you  are,  sir,”  he  said.  “  Master  has  sent  the 
:  8tanhui>e,  thinking  you ’d  like  to  drive  the  Don  at 
I  once.” 

!  “  That ’s  right.  Green,”  my  handsome  fellow-trav- 

J  eller  answered,  in  one  of  those  strong,  sonorous 
I  voices  that  seem  to  tell  of  the  power  within.  “  Are 
J  they  all  well  at  home  ?  ”  he  added ;  and  the  man 
replied, — 

“  Yes,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir ;  all  well.” 

I  had  been  standing  looking  on  and  listening  all 
this  time  (it  w.as  only  a  minute  or  two,  but  it  seemed 
a  long  time  to  me,  since  no  one  came  forwanl  to 
make  me  welcome)  ;  but  at  this  point  I  w.as  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  my  position  by  a  porter  coming  up  and 
I  asking, — 

j  “  Do  you  want  your  box  carried  anywhere, 
j  miss?” 

j  “  I  think  it  will  be  sent  for,”  I  stammered  out 
I  hastily.  Then  as  the  gentleman  and  his  servant 
walke<l  away,  I  added,  “  I  am  going  to  the  Towers, 
—  Sir  Guy  Pomfret’s.” 

“  Tliis  way  then,  miss,”  the  man  replied,  shoulder¬ 
ing  iny  box,  and  I  followed  him  down  the  station 
out  into  the  yard,  where  a  tiny  wagonette  and  a 
New  Forest  pony  were  drawn  up.  A  groom  in 
stable  dress  stood  by  the  pony’s  head,  and  as  I 
came  up  he  asked  if  I  w;is  Miss  Dunbar. 

On  my  replying  that  I  was,  he  said,  “  Miss  Pom- 
:  fict  had  sent  her  own  pony  for  me,  and  would  I  like 
I  to  drive.” 

I  “  No,  thank  you,”  I  answered  ;  and  then  I  got  in, 

I  and  the  groom  took  the  reins  and  the  driving-seat, 
and  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  yard. 

Out  of  the  quiet  station  yard,  and  into  the  midst 
of  a  brilliantly  anim.ated  scene.  In  the  middle  of 
the  broad  country  road,  well  kept  and  amber-hued 
as  that  of  a  park,  a  stanhope,  between  the  shafts  of 
which  was  a  magnificently  made  dark-brown  horse, 
was  pulled  up.  The  driver  —  my  distinguished- 
looking  fellow-traveller  —  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
off  his  hat  to  a  young  lady  who  was  just  checking  a 
pair  of  ponies  abreast  of  him. 


A  lovely  young  lady,  with  a  wilil  blush-rose  com¬ 
plexion,  and  masses  of  fair  hair  billowing  out  from 
beneath  her  small  cavalier  hat.  As  she  sat  a  little 
back,  drawing  up  her  fine  mouthed  little  steeds,  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  glittering 
and  pretty  in  my  life.  Her  flashing  blue  eyes,  her 
face  dimpling  with  smiles,  the  perfect  case  with 
which  she  held  the  reins  and  restrained  the  fiery  lit¬ 
tle  creatures  that  were  drawing  her  shell-like 
phaeton,  the  sheen  of  the  black  velvet  and  the  soft 
gray  tone  about  the  grebe  in  which  she  was  clothed, 
—  all  made  up  a  picture  that  it  is  impossible  to  for¬ 
get,  as  it  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

Broad  as  the  road  was,  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  wagonette  to  pass  the  two  other  carriages, 
and  the  lady  I  have  described  did  not  turn  her  eyes 
in  our  direction.  So  we  drew  up  and  waited. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  grandpapa’s  last  pres¬ 
ent  ?  ”  the  lady  was  saying  as  we  came  out.  “  I 
wanted  him  to  wait  for  you  to  choose  the  ponies,  but 
he  would  not” 

“  They  are  handsome  enough,”  the  gentleman  re¬ 
plied.  “  You  all  look  veiT  well  together.  ‘  Behold 
the  chanot  of  the  Fairy  Queen,’  was  the  quotation 
that  rose  to  my  lips  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you.” 

“  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy,”  she  replied. 
(“  Guy !  What  a  thoroughly  county  name  Guy 
must  be,”  I  thought.)  “  How  absurd  you  are,  Guy; 
now  give  me  room  to  pass,  and  let  me  get  on,  or  I 
shall  have  such  a  little  drive  to-day,  in  consequence 
of  my  ill-luck  in  meeting  you.” 

She  lookc<l  through  her  long  lashes  with  a  half- 
childish,  half-demure  smile.  No  man  could  have 
imagined  for  one  instant  that  she  meant  seriously 
that  she  considered  that  meeting  a  piece  of  ill-luck. 
But  he  looked  grave  at  once,  and  made  more  room 
for  her  to  pass,  as  if  there  had  not  been  plenty  of 
room  already. 

She  gave  her  ponies  a  sharp  flick,  and  as  they 
sprang  forward  she  called  out,  — 

“  Good  by  —  till  dinner,”  and  the  picture  was 
broken  up. 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  it,  —  so  very  sorry  that  those  two 
handsome  young  people  had  vanished  before  I  knew 
anything  about  them.  As  we  drove  slowly  along  — 
for  Miss  Pomfret’s  pony  was  very  fat,  and  by  no  means 
fast  —  I  made  up  little  stories,  of  which  the  Fairy 
Queen  and  the  one  who  h.ad  bestowed  the  title  upon 
her  where  the  hero  and  heroine.  “  We  shall  meet 
at  dinner,”  she  had  said.  1  saw  it  all.  She  was 
the  ‘‘  lady  of  the  land,”  and  had  an  entertainment 
tlhit  night,  to  which  he  with  the  long  yellow  mous¬ 
tache  and  blue  eyes  had  come  expressly  from  town. 
I  think  at  this  juncture  I  looked  down  distastefully  at 
my  plain  gray  dre.«s  trimmed  with  black  braid.  The 
beauty  of  black  velvet  and  lustrous  grebe  was  very 
much  before  me.  Ere  the  feeling  became  dissatis¬ 
faction  we  reached  the  Towers,  and  drove  up  be¬ 
tween  tall  iron  gates  through  a  paved  court-yard, 
bordered  with  grand  old  oaks  and  cedars,  to  the 
entrance  door  of  the  Pomfrets’  family  mansion. 

1  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  bit  like  the  “  Manor 
Farm  ”  in  “  Pickwick.”  What  it  was  like  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  you. 

It  was  a  very  wide  house  of  red  brick,  with  that 
time-honored  tint  on  it  that  only  houses  that  have 
centuries  full  of  traditions  hanging  over  them  can 
hope  to  have.  There  was  a  deep  tbsse  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  this  was  filled  in  with  luxuriantly 
grown  laurels  and  other  evergreens,  whose  brightly- 
polished  leaves  broke  the  straight  line  of  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  all  the  lower  windows.  To  the  right  other 
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large  iron  gates  gave  access  to  a  broad  lawn,  encir¬ 
cled  with  higher  shrubs.  To  the  left  a  wide  flight 
of  steps  led  away  to  the  gardens.  The  stables  and 
other  offices  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  between 
it  and  a  hill  that  was  crowned  with  a  couple  of  ruined 
towers,  the  fragments  of  what  had  been  the  abode 
of  the  family  when  the  Norman  king  gave  the  estate 
to  the  first  IPomfret,  the  founder  of  the  race.  There 
was  an  American  garden,  and  a  lake,  and  the  love¬ 
liest  winding,  tumbling,  turbulent  stream  meander¬ 
ing  through  the  grounds  that  was  ever  seen.  But 
all  these  tilings  I  knew  afterwanls.  All  I  could  see 
now  was  that  the  house  was  stately-looking,  but  full 
of  bright  life  apparently:  for  from  every  window 
there  streamed  a  flood  of  light,  and  voices  full  of 
warm,  hearty  tones  were  borne  out  into  the  coldness 
of  the  December  air. 

It  was  all  so  much  more  grand  than  I  had  e.x- 
pected,  that  I  felt  terribly  nervous  about  walking  in 
througli  that  ponderous  door,  and  facing  the  Pom- 
frets  alone.  But  it  had  to  be  done;  so  I  did  it 
without  a  sign  of  the  hesitation  1  felt.  I  know  now 
that  the  entrance-hall  is  furnished  more  like  a  ban- 
(^ueting-hall,  with  its  buffets  and  huge  tankards  of 
silver  and  gold  (rather  different  these  to  poor  Guy’s 
mug),  its  big  leathern  couches  and  capacious  chairs, 
—  its  grandly-panelled  oak  walls,  hung  with 
shields,  and  adorned  at  regular  intervals  with  life- 
size  figures  of  men  in  armor,  —  r.nd  its  floor 
luxuriously  carpeted  with  Persian  rugs,  and  tiger, 
and  bear,  and  deer  skins.  I  know  all  this  now,  — 
as  I  know  myself,  or  better  perhaps ;  but  it  was  all 
lost  upon  me  then,  as  I  hovered  somewhere  in  the 
rear  of  the  big  Swiss  who  acted  as  porter,  who  went 
on  and  announced  me  to  some  one,  who  forthwith 
came  out  from  a  room  and  made  me  welcome. 

This  some  one  was  a  kindly-looking,  small,  slight¬ 
ly  deformed  lady,  who  came  up  and  ussed  me,  say- 
»ng,— 

“  Good  gracious !  can  you  be  Georgina’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ?  My  dear  child,  you  ’re  as  old  as  she  was 
when  I  saw  her  last.”  Then  she  bustled  about  a 
little,  rang  a  bell,  and  finally  sent  me  to  my  room, 
under  the  care  of  her  own  maid,  Percival. 

Before  any  of  my  fears  and  shortcomings  can 
be  accepted  by  the  reader  as  natural,  it  must  be 
fully  understood  that,  though  I  was  a  town-bred 
girl,  I  had  seen  nothing  of  “  society.”  I  had  lived  a 
Bohemian  life  with  my  brother  till  he  married,  and 
after  his  marriage  I  had  lived  in  absolute  quiet  with 
his  wife ;  so  now  I  had  not  a  single  precedent  to  go 
upon  at  the  Towers,  —  nothing  but  my  womanly 
instincts,  and  I  feared  that  these  might  prove  in- 
suflicient. 

For  example,  I  felt  abject  before  Percival,  as  she, 
after  having  had  my  bo.x  unstrapped  by  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  proceeded  to  unpack  it.  I  knew  what  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  knew  what  she  would  think  of  what  it 
contained,  and  wished  I  had  n’t  come  to  the  Towers 
in  a  breath.  Then  I  wished  she  would  speak  to 
me;  and  then  I  remembered  that  it  was  not  her 
part  to  volunteer  speech.  And  then  I  looked  in 
the  cheval-glass,  and  saw  myself  roflected  at  full 
length,  and  wished,  askingly,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  more  substantial-looking  than  that  brilliant 
apparition  in  velvet  and  grebe  who  had  met  the 
other  brilliant  apparition  at  the  station. 

Presently  some  tea  in  a  grayish-white  cup  and 
some  shavings  of  bread  and  butter  were  brought  to 
me,  —  a  deep,  fat  arm-chair  having  been  pre\uously 
wheeled  round  to  the  fire,  and  a  table  placed  beside 
it,  by  Percival.  Then  that  oppressive  person  an¬ 


nounced  her  intention  of  leaving  me  for  .in  hour,  till  ^ 
it  was  time  to  come  back  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  i 
I  wivs  left  alone.  ! 

Alone  at  last !  —  and  how  very  small  I  felt,  to  be  i 
sure,  in  that  lofty  room,  whose  corners  were  lost  in  ! 
shade,  for  all  the  wax-candles  that  were  lavishly 
burning  themselves  away  for  my  enlightenment  on 
the  mantel-piece  and  dressing-table.  AVhat  a  man¬ 
tel-piece  it  was,  too  !  —  carved  into  a  hundred  quaint 
conceits  and  flowery  fancies,  in  such  ricli-lookin"  I 
dark  oak.  As  I  sat  there,  tired,  and  warm,  and  ex-  | 
cited,  I  began  to  make  out  stories  for  the  many  ' 
ladies  of  the  house  of  Pomfret  who  must  have  sat  ■ 
where  I  was  sitting  now,  and  warmed  themselvi>s  in  ' 
other  days.  j 

Those  other  days,  —  ah  !  how  the  romance  of 
them  grew  upon  and  bewildered  me  as  I  sat  lost  in  I 
the  depths  of  the  arm-chair,  looking  round  at  the  ^ 
dressing-table  that  was  so  different  to  anything  I  ' 
had  ever  seen  before  —  out  of  Wardour  Street  No  ' 
muslin  covered  its  big  carved  oak  legs,  —  no  little  j 
fanciful  arrangement  of  quilled  ribbon  and  fluted  ! 
lace  r.an  round  its  border.  It  stood  uncovered  in  its  ' 
dark,  hard  beauty  ;  for  I  know  it  to  have  possessed  I 
that  latter  attribute,  now  that  I  am  aware  that  Gib-  j 
bon’s  imagination  and  hand  both  worked  upon  it 
AVhat  a  massive  silver-framed  old  glass  it  was  that  ; 
stood  upon  it !  —  an  unbecoming  old  glass,  too,  I  re-  ' 
member,  for  all  its  grandeur,  —  a  glass  that  made  me  j 
look  green  when  I  stood  before  it,  and  that  threw  ' 
my  nose  into  a  queer  line  that  feature  never  had  ' 
from  nature.  j 

For  I  had  to  rouse  myself  from  my  deep,  dreamy  i 
fancies,  and  stand  to  be  dressed  before  that  old  ghiss  | 
at  last.  Percival  came  back,  and  I  gathered  my 
disordered  mind  together  under  her  auspices,  and  , 
sat  my.sclf  down  before  my  stately  toilet  altar  to  be  j 
dressed  for  my  first  Christmas  evening  in  a  country  j 
house.  ! 

I  felt  very  much  depressed  when,  the  foundation  ! 
of  fine  starched  skirts  and  silk  slips  laid,  Percival,  1 
the  terrible  only  old  maid  I  had  ever  had  to  wait  ; 
upon  me,  brought  out  my  prize  dress,  —  a  fleecy  , 
thing,  all  cloudy  white  tulle  and  pufliness,  that  Helen 
had  taken  special  pains  with.  This  had  been  de¬ 
signed  as  a  sort  of  crowning  glory,  —  a  thing  in 
which  to  .appear  at  some  great  county  ball,  —  a  robe 
in  which  to  be  seen  by  the  “  Prince  Charming  ”  who 
was  to  be  seen  and  conquered  by  me  during  iny  vis¬ 
it.  And  now  Percival  took  it  out  for  me  to  go  down 
to  dinner  in.  I  spoke  at  last,  suggesting  mildly  that 
“  there  was  no  company,  was  there  ?  ” 

“  Only  the  company  staying  in  the  house,  —  .about 
twenty,”  Percival  replied,  standing  before  me  like  a 
respectable  Fate,  with  the  tulle  dress  gathered  up 
over  her  arm. 

“  Then  I  will  wear  black  silk,”  I  contrived  to  say, 
firmly.  So  at  last  I  got  dressed  in  that,  with  a 
great  white  gauze  cloud  over  me  called  a  sc.arf. 
And  then  my  hour  was  conic,  and  I  went  down  as 
well  as  I  could  to  the  Pomfrets’  dr.awing-rooni. 

I  shall  never  forgot  the  desire  I  had  to  say, 
“Please,  don’t!”  when  the  before-mentioned  gor¬ 
geous  Swiss  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
announced  “  Miss  Dunbar.”  A  shiver  possessed 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  something  went  wrong 
with  a  vein  in  the  back  of  my  head,  —  and  the 
w.alls  wriggled,  —  .and  the  floor  surged,  —  and  the 
ceiling  came  swooping  down  !  —  and  I  found  myself 
erect  after  it  all,  and  shaking  hands  with  an  old 
gentleman,  who  w.as  thin  and  gray,  and  had  a  very 
hooked  nose. 
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Ho  was  my  {rreat-uncle,  Sir  Guy  Pomfret.  lie 
did  not  say  much  to  me,  but  what  he  did  say  was 
kindly  meant  and  so  kindly  expressed.  I  ibund 
myself  sitting  down  after  a  minute,  looking  up  at 
him  as  he  stood  before  me,  questioning  me  as  to  my 
journey;  and  then  1  found  myself  answering  him 
coherently  enough,  though  a  shy  glance  which  I 
had  given  to  the  left  nearly  made  my  brain  reel 
again. 

There  were  several  people  in  the  room,  but  it 
was  largo,  and  they  stood  in  detached  groups,  and 
so  did  not  strike  the  eye  at  once.  At  fii"st  when  I 
came  in  1  was  only  conscious  ol‘  light  and  size.  But 
by  the  time  I  Lad  sat  down  and  answered  Sir  Guy’s 
questions  I  was  capable  of  distinguishing  forms, 
'hic  little  deformed  lady  was  doing  the  honoi-s  vi¬ 
vaciously  I  gathered,  and  then  to  my  left  were  a 
couple  that  I  started  ibrward  to  look  more  fully  at,  — 
the  Fairy  Queen  and  my  handsome  fellow-traveller ! 

What  a  fairy  queen  she  looked  now,  to  be  sure ! 
She  absolutely  glittered  in  her  fair  beauty  and  her 
crjstalline  white  silk.  She  was  playing  with  a  big, 
white-feathered  fan  and  a  bouquet  of  Christmas  roses, 
and  a  scent-bottle,  and  a  glove  that  was  half  and  half 
off,  as  I  looked  at  her.  And  he  stood  opposite  to 
her,  glancing  admiringly  at  all  her  coquettish  efforts, 
smiling  half  cynically  the  while,  —  a  perfect  type  of 
the  tawny-bearded,  blue-eyed,  well-grown  young 
Englishman,  looking  in  his  severe  black  and  narrow, 
tape-like  tie  not  a  bit  like  a  mute  or  a  waiter  {vide 
the  comic  writers),  but  thoroughbred  as  he  was, — 
the  result  of  race  and  good  society. 

He  was  brought  up  to  me  soon,  and  introduced  by 
the  sprightly  deformed  lady  (who  was,  I  found,  the 
same  Rachael  Pomfret  who  had  written  to  me)  as 
“  your  cousin  Georgie,  —  I  shall  drop  the  ‘  Aliss  Dun¬ 
bar,’  Guy  Pomfret.” 

Then,  as  I  half  rose  (not  quite  knowing  what  to 
do,  fearing  nervously  that  I  should  commit  some 
solecism  in  manners  whatever  I  did),  and  returned 
his  bow.  Miss  Pomfret  added,  — 

“  And  now  come  across,  and  get  known  to  another 
cousin,  my  de.ar,”  and  before  I  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  who 
held  out  a  slender,  white,  jewelled  hand  to  me,  .and 
laughed  and  flashed  out  smiles,  and  made  me  feel 
very  material  indeed  as  she  made  herself  momen¬ 
tarily  more  fascinating,  when  Miss  Rachael  had  named 
her  as  “  Ida  Poinfhjt.” 

I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  went 
on  before  or  at  dinner.  I  only  know  I  heard  my 
own  name  repeated  several  times,  and  many  people 
came  and  said  kind  things  to  me  for  my  “  mother’s 
sake.”  I  gladly,  gratefully  acknowledged  that  it 
was  for  her  sake,  solely  and  wholly,  that  I  was  a 
favored  guest  in  this  grand  old  place. 

But  after  a  time  my  mind  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  situation,  and  cleared  and  steadied  it'elf,  tbr  all 
the  later  events  of  that  evening  aiv  well  outlined  in 
my  memory.  AVe  had  not  been  back  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  long  before  Ida  came  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and  shot  off  some  bright  little  sentences  at  me. 

“  So  I  nearly  played  the  part  of  Juggernaut’s  car 
to  you,”  she  began.  “  Aunt  Rachael  meant  you  to 
be  a  surprise  to  us  all,  and  kept  your  coming  a  deail 
secret ;  I  did  n’t  in  the  least  know  who  it  was  in  that 
horrid  little  car  of  hem.” 

The  Fairy  (^uecn  really  looked,  as  she  said  it,  as 
if  it  came  to  her  by  right  divine  to  drive  over  such 
mere  mortals  .as  myself.  She  was  lying  back  in  a 
low  chair  without  any  arms  to  it,  and  her  dress 
sprang  out  on  either  side  in  great  rolling  waves  of 


glittering  white.  Her  golden  hair  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  like  a  glory  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  velvet  chair.  Altogether  she  looked 
such  a  dainty  creature  that  it  seemed  a  little  thing 
that  she  should  be  regardless  of  the  lives  of  others. 

“  You  did  see  mo  then  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  AVell,  I  saw  you  without  seeing  you,  if  you  can 
understand  that;  I  was  taken  up  witli  showing  Guy 
my  new  ponies;  you  never  saw  him  before,  did 
you  V  ” 

“  AVhom  ? ” 

“  Guy,  —  my  cousin,  —  your  cousin,  too,  is  n’t  he  ? 
O  no,  your  second-cousin,  that’s  it.” 

“  No,  I  never  saw  him  l)efore.” 

“  lie ’s  my  salvation  at  Christmas,  the  blonde  beau¬ 
ty  said,  with  a  little  yawn  ;  “  he  gets  up  charades. 
Do  you  like  charades  V  And  we  always  have  a 
ball  or  two  while  he  is  here.” 

“  Is  this  his  home,  or  yours  ?  ” 

“  iMy  home  now,  —  his  in  time  to  come.  I  live  with 
grandpapa  and  aunt  Rachel ;  Guy  is  the  heir.”  She 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  said  this,  then 
she  raised  it  again  suddenly  to  ask,  “  Do  yon  like 
Christmas  better  in  the  country  than  in  London  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  spent  a  Christmas  in  the  country 
yet,”  I  replied. 

“  O,  you  lucky  girl !  ”  she  cried ;  “  and  I  have  never 
spent  one  out  of  it ;  I ’d  give  anything  —  except  my 
onies — to  go  to  town  and  sec  all  the  burlesques; 

don’t  care  for  the  pantomimes;  have  you  seen 
many  ?  ” 

I  told  her  “  Yes  ” ;  while  Guy  was  alive  I  saw  all 
such  things,  now  I  “was  sick  of  them,”  I  added, 
ptlSPlOIltlttAy* 

“  AV’ho  was  Guy  ?  ”  she  asked,  soberly,  and  she 
seemed  sorry  when  I  told  her  he  was  my  brother. 

But  such  a  bright  creature  cannot  be  sorry  long 
for  the  troubles  of  others.  She  was  up  dancing  away 
towards  the  piano,  in  answer  to  somebody’s  request 
that  she  would  sing,  before  the  mist  had  cleared  off 
my  eyes  which  the  mention  of  Guy  had  caused. 
When  I  could  sec  clearly  again,  Guy  Pomfret,  my 
other  cousin,  was  standing  talking  to  her  while  she 
fluttered  over  some  music,  and  seemed  unable  to 
make  a  choice  of  a  song. 

Presently,  however,  she  found  one,  or  he  found  it 
for  her.  At  any  rate  he  placed  it,  and  kept  his 
hand  ready  to  turn  the  page  while  she  sang,  and 
I  got  drawn  up  nearer  to  them  by  her  voice,  and 
watched  his  face  .as  he  watched  hers. 

She  had  a  ringing,  clear,  ilexible  voice.  I  can 
express  what  its  sound  was  by  naming  a  color 
more  cdearly  than  in  any  other  way, —  it  was  a 
bright  bine ;  it  was  like  a  silver  Ih;11,  as  cold  and 
with  ;i3  much  feeling. 

She  was  singing  a  plaintive,  passionate  ballad, 
and  she  sang  it  correctly  and  cleverly ;  but  I  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  she  warbled  out 
those  reproachful  words,  — 

“  You  should  have  told  me  that  before',  Jamie, 

You  should  have  told  me  that  before,  laddie.’’ 

I  wa-s  glad  when  Guy  Pomfret  looked  dissatisfied, 
too,  and  stopped  her  before  she  had  finished  it  quite, 
by  saying,  — 

“  You  never  can  do  that,  mignonne :  try  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

She  frowned  for  an  instant,  and  then  got  up,  say¬ 
ing,  “  No,  no,  some  one  else,  and  then  I  will  try  to 
do  justice  to  another  of  your  favorites,  Guy;  it’s  not 
for  want  of  desire  to  please  you  that  I  failed  this 
time,  sir,”  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  little 
laugh  that  was  slightly  tinged  ^.•ith  vexation. 
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I  did  not  hear  what  his  answer  was,  for  at  that 
moment  Miss  Rachael  spoke  to  me. 

“  Do  you  sing,  my  dear  V  —  will  you  oblige  us  ?  ” 

“  1  shall  be  very  happy,”  I  answered,  and  then  I 
felt  horribly  hot  and  uncomfortable.  My  voice  was 
a  low,  rolling,  tremulous  contralto,  —  what  would  it 
sound  like  after  that  silver  bell ! 

“  Will  you  like  to  try  some  of  mine,  or  will  you 
sing  something  of  your  own  ?  ”  Ida  asked,  goo<l- 
naturedly ;  and  then  Mr.  Pomfret  came  forward  to 
“  see  if  he  could  help  me  to  a  selection,”  he  said, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  fairly  committed  to  it,  so  I 
said  “  I  would  try  what  I  knew  best  ” ;  and,  half- 
staggered  by  my  own  temerity,  I  sang  some  verses 
poor  Guy  had  written  and  composed  once  after  a 
visit  to  the  Dunbar  side  of  our  family :  — 

“There ’s  a  breath  of  freedom  on  the  ground 
Where  wild  the  heather  grows. 

That  makes  it  dearer  to  mjr  heart 
Than  England ’s  emblem  rose : 

It  springs  around  the  thistle. 

The  stem  Sower  of  the  north. 

It  decks  the  plains  of  England, 

And  the  bonnets  of  the  Forth. 

“  Those  puride  sprigs  !  no  Sowers,  sure. 

Blooming  in  other  dells. 

Are  half  so  tweet  to  Scottish  hearts 
As  Scotland’s  heather  bells. 

For  on  mountain  brow,  by  lowland  loch. 

Through  every  kind  of  weather. 

We  roamed  about,  unchecked,  unchid, 

O'er  plains  of  gorse  and  heather. 

*  Wj  still  can  claim  a  Scottish  name. 

And  the  Scotch  blood  in  us  tells. 

At  here  on  English  ground  we  roam,  ' 

Through  Scotland's  heather  hells. 

For  the  breath  of  freedom ’s  on  the  soil 
Where  wild  the  heather  grows ; 

They  hold  their  own  most  gallantly 
Against  the  English  rote.” 

They  all  thanked  me  graciously,  and  said  kind 
things,  all  save  Ida.  She  leant  back  still  further  on 
the  couch  she  occupied  like  a  throne,  and  said 
“such  things  were  beyond  her;  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  make  an  effort  to  be  historical,  and  under¬ 
stand  those  allusions  to  the  times  of  Wallace,  she 
supposed.”  She  said  this  to  her  cousin  Guy,  and  I 
did  feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  not  seeming  to 
think  it  witty,  and  for  making  her  no  answer. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  very  tired  and  very 
much  bewildered,  and  very  much  interested  in 
them  all.  It  was  so  funny  that  they  should  be  my 
own  people,  and  still  so  far  from  me  in  all  real  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy.  Even  while  I  was  accusing 
them  of  this  in  my  heart,  I  was  made  to  feel  myself 
an  ingrate  by  Miss  Pomfret  coming  in  to  bid  me 
good  night  again. 

The  kind,  sprightly  old  lady  stirred  the  fire  to  a 
brighter  blaze,  and  sat  herself  down  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  opposite  to  it. 

“  I  have  come  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  state 
of  affairs  here,  my  dear,”  she  began,  briskly :  “  I 
must  have  you  know  all  about  us  and  care  all  about 
us.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  it ’s  a 
cherished  plan  of  my  father’s  to  see  Guy  and  Ida 
married  to  each  other.” 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  I  replied. 

“  Yes ;  both  iny  brothers  are  dead.  Ida  is  the 
only  child  of  my  second  brother  Arthur,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  was  his  father’s  favorite  ;  in  the  same  way  Ida 
b  his  favorite  grandchild ;  she  has  always  lived  here ; 
he  wants  her  to  be  mbtress  of  the  Towers,  and  as 
she  can’t  be  unless  she  marries  Guy,  why  he  wants 
her  to  marry  Guy,  you  see.” 

“  And  how  do  they  both  like  the  plan  ?  ”  I  asked, 
beginning  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  romance 


which  had  commenced  (for  me)  just  outside  the 
railway  station. 

Miss  Pomfret  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  “  Ida 
likes  it  well  enough,  but  Guy  is  inscrutable ;  the 
fact  is,  my  dear,  I ’m  not  so  fond  of  my  niece  as  I 
am  of  my  nephew.” 

“  What  a  beauty  she  is !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  she  is;  and  she  has  never  thought  of  or 
cared  for  any  one  besides  her  beauty  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  knew  its  power.  Guy ’s  a  great  deal  too 
good  for  her  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  came  in  to  say. 
Have  you  brought  your  habit  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  one,”  I  confessed,  with  blushes. 

“  Can  you  ride  ?  ” 

“  I  used  to  ride  a  good  deal  with  Guy  in  a  rough 
sort  of  way  when  we  were  out  for  our  autumn 
trips.” 

“  Ah,  well !  we  ’ll  see  about  a  habit  for  you ;  mean¬ 
time  you  must  wear  an  old  skirt.  Ida  has  planned 
a  ride  for  to-morrow,  meaning  to  take  Guy  out  by 
lierself.  Now  /  mean  you  to  go  too,  my  dear.” 
Then  the  old  lady  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  left 
me. 

Wishing  to  think  well  of  what  was  so  lovely,  I 
tried  hard  not  to  see  on  the  following  day  that  Ida 
either  grudged  me  the  pleasure  Miss  Pomfret  had 
procured  for  me,  or  that  she  disliked  my  society. 
She  opened  her  great  starry  blue  eyes  when  I  came 
down  in  the  skirt  and  a  half-tight,  seal-skin  jacket, 
and  shrugged  her  own  well-habited  shoulders  when 
we  walked  out  to  mount  our  horses,  and  she  saw 
that  a  very  handsome  brown  gelding  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  Then  she  turned  away,  and  Guy 
Pomfret  put  her  up  on  her  own  beautiful  mare 
Guinevere,  and  when  she  was  mounted,  she  (Ida) 
realized  Tennyson’s  description  of  that  peerless 
queen  very  well.  I  thought 

“  She  looked  so  lovely  ns  she  swayed 
The  rein  with  dainty  floRcr  tips, 

A  man  had  yiven  all  other  bliss. 

And  all  his  worldly  hopes  for  this. 

To  waste  bis  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips.” 

'Then  my  turn  came,  and  I  was  horribly  afraid  lest 
I  might  fail  to  rise  like  a  bird  to  the  saddle  as  Ida 
had  done,  and  was  proportionately  grateful  to  Mr. 
Pomfret  and  Fate  when  I  found  myself  securely 
seated  without  having  blundered  at  all. 

“  Puck  is  a  charming  horse.  Miss  Dunbar,  but  he 
likes  to  have  his  own  way  on  the  turf,”  Mr.  Pomfret 
said,  as  he  settled  me.  Then  he  added,  good-na¬ 
turedly,  almost  in  a  whisper,  “  Don’t  let  him  get  his 
head,  —  ride  him  on  the  curb.’ 

“  Thanks.  I  ’ll  attend  to  your  direction,”  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  and  then  Mr.  Pomfret  mounted  his  own  pow¬ 
erful  hunter,  and  we  started. 

Though  it  was  midwinter,  —  Christmas  Eve  in 
fact,  —  there  was  no  crispness  in  the  air  and  no 
frost  on  the  ground.  Tlie  roads  were  muddy  and 
heavy,  and  the  atmosphere  mild  and  humid.  We 
rode  slowly  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  high¬ 
way,  and  then  Ida  proposed  that  we  should  go  on 
some  downs  that  bordered  the  road,  and  “  have  a 
sharp  canter  in  a  sharper  air.” 

“  Remember,”  Mr.  Guy  Pomfret  muttered,  as  we 
took  the  turf,  and  I  nodded  assent,  and  drew  my 
curb-rein  a  trifle  tighter. 

Puck  went  along  over  the  billowing  downs  in  a 
grand  charging  canter  for  about  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  Then  Ida  Pomfret’s  mare  flashed  past 
us,  the  rider  sitting  erect  and  fair,  her  horse  evi¬ 
dently  well  in  hand,  though  it  was  going  at  racing 
speed.  As  she  bounded  ahead.  Puck  did  something 
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extraordinary  with  all  his  legs  at  once  (Guy  told  | 
me  afterwards  that  he  bucked  ”),  threw  up  his 
head,  then  lowered  it  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  and 
then  went  off  in  the  wake  of  the  mare  at  a  pace 
that  stretched  him  out  flat  nearly,  and  made  my 
brain  whirl. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  terrified,  though  I  was 
well  aware  that  I  had  no  more  control  over  Puck 
than  I  had  over  destiny.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of 
Ida  branching  off  to  the  ri"ht,  while  I  was  borne 
straight  on  towards  what  looked  like  a  wall  of  blue 
sky.  Another  moment  and  I  knew  that  I  was  near¬ 
ing  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill.  Another  and  other 
hoofs  than  Puck’s  sounded  in  my  cars  close  behind 
me  —  then  something  rose  with  a  crashing  noise,  and 
crushed  against  me  —  a  sharp  pain  smote  through 
my  chest  —  a  roar  sounded  in  my  ears  —  horses 
seemed  to  be  about  and  around  me  on  every  side, 
and  it  was  all  darkness. 

When  it  came  light  again  —  that  is,  when  I 
opened  iny  eyes  —  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  green 
mound  half-way  down  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  with 
my  head  resting  on  Guy  Poinfret’s  arm,  and  Puck 
standing  close  by,  looking  brightly  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  wrong.  “  What  did  I  do  ?  ” 

I  asked,  and  Guy  replied,  “  Came  an  awful  cropper 
with  Puck  in  galloping  down  a  slope;  but  you’re 
not  hurt  —  tell  me  V  —  you  ’re  not  hurt  ?  ” 

I  roused  myself  then,  and  found  that  my  foot  was 
in  pain  and  turned  the  wrong  way,  —  ray  ankle  was 
sprained,  in  fact.  But  how  about  Puck  ?  I  was 
much  more  anxious  about  the  handsome,  brilliant¬ 
looking  little  brown  horse  than  about  myself. 

“  Puck  is  all  right,”  Mr.  Pomfret  said. 

“  And  where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Ida  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Here  she  comes,”  he  replied,  gravely,  as  Miss  Ida 
made  her  appearance  round  a  knoll.  “  I  sent  her 
to  find  a  boy  to  come  and  take  Puck  back.” 

Miss  Ida  Pomfret  came  up  and  leant  forward 
gracefully  on  her  pommel,  still  sitting  well  back  in 
the  saddle,  to  speak  to  me.  “  I  hope  you  ’re  not 
hurt ;  but  I  never  saw  such  rash  riding  in  my  life. 
Miss  Dunbar.” 

“  Nor  did  I ;  but  it  was  not  Miss  Dunbar’s,”  Mr. 
Pomfret  replied  ;  and  I  said,  — 

“I  really  think  it  was  you  started  Puck.”  I  said 
it  most  innocently,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  she 
colored  like  fire. 

“  I  supple  you  will  have  nerve  enough  to  ride 
home,  if  this  boy  leads  Puck,”  she  asked ;  and  I 
said,  — 

“  O  yes  but  Mr.  Pomfret  shook  his  head. 

“  Miss  Dunbar  has  sprained  her  ankle,  Ida.” 

“Then  how  is  she  to  get  home?”  Ida  asked, 
“  if  you  won’t  let  her  ride ;  she  can’t  walk.” 

“You  will  see  how  she  is  to  get  home,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  picking  me  up  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke. 
Then  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  holding  me  easily 
the  while ;  and  I  submitted  passively  through  sheer 
amazement. 

“  Really,  Guy!”  Miss  Ida  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
“  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  make  one  of  such  a 
procession  ?  ” 

“  That  you  ’ll  please  yourself  about,”  he  replied, 
coolly ;  then  he  told  the  boy  to  lead  Puck  home 
carefully,  and  started  up  the  hill  at  a  slow  pace. 

I  was  half  faint  with  the  pain,  and  presently  ho 
saw  that  I  was,  I  suppose,  for  he  said,  — 

“  The  sooner  I  get  you  home,  the  bettor  for  your 
ankle.  Miss  Dunbar.  This  old  fellow’s  gallop  is 


I  like  a  rocking-chair ;  tell  me  if  you  can  bear 
it?  ” 

He  slackened  the  reins,  and  the  horse  went  off 
like  an  arrow  at  once. 

“  Yes,  1  can  bear  this,”  I  murmured,  as  he  grasped 
me  more  firmly,  and  Guy  Pomfret  said,  — 

“That ’s  right,  —  that ’s  plucky,”  and  then  sang,  — 

“  Oraut  liehchen  auch  ?  Der  Mond  scheint  helL 
Hurrah  !  die  Todten  reiten  schnell 
Graut  liebchen  auch  vor  Tudten?” 

“  Say  more  of*  Lenore  ’  I  roused  myself  to  utter, 
as  he  paused ;  but  he  merely  repeated  the  three 
lines  he  had  already  sung,  and  promised  to  read  me 
the  whole  of  the  marvellous  bedlad  that  same  after¬ 
noon. 

I  he.ird  Mr.  Pomfret  tell  his  aunt  when  we 
reached  home  that  “  Ida  had  started  off  in  the  way 
that  she  knew  Puck  would  never  stand,  and  that 
Miss  Dunbar  managed  him  cleverly  till  he  went 
down  with  her.”  And  I  saw  Miss  Rachael  and  her 
nephew  exchange  queer  little  sympathetic  glances ; 
but  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant 

I  think  that  I  was  almost  glad  that  my  ankle  was 
sprained.  It  was  well  worth  enduring  all  the  pain 
I  did  endure,  to  be  made  so  much  of  by  the  two 
people  I  liked  best  at  the  Towers.  Sir  Guy  came  1 

and  looked  at  me  as  I  was  stretched  out  on  a  couch 
in  Miss  Rachael’s  boudoir  (she  would  not  have  me 
imprisoned  in  my  bedroom,  she  said) ;  looked  at 
me  through  his  eyeglass,  and  remarked,  “  It  was  a 
pity ;  but  still  fortunate  that  I  was  not  disfigured  at 
all.”  But  Miss  Pomfret  and  her  nephew  stayed 
with  me,  and  did  all  they  could  to  amuse  me ;  she 
making  little  well-meaning  readjustments  of  the 
pillows  at  brief  intervals :  he  reading  me  “  Leno¬ 
re,”  and  uttering  well-adjusted  phrases  relative  to 
the  poem,  that  made  me  half  afraid  to  mention  it. 

Ida  was  not  agreeable  when  she  came  home.  The 
accident  was,  in  some  nameless  way,  made  to  further 
me  in  the  family,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression. 
She  had  “  enjoyed  her  ride  immensely,”  she  said, 
before  she  was  questioned  concerning  it,  —  “  enjoyed 
her  ride  immensely,  as  you  can  only  enjoy  a  ride 
when  you  feel  sure  nothing  awkward  can  possibly 
happen,”  she  added,  carelessly  glancing  at  me.  No 
one  encouraged  her  to  remain  with  us,  so  she  soon 
lounged  away,  gracefully  holding  up  her  habit  with 
one  hand,  the  most  regal-looking  little  amazon  fairy 
I  had  ever  seen. 

Of  course  my  ankle  was  well  enough  for  me  to  get 
down  stairs  and  join  the  family  circle  the  following 
day.  Who  would  not  have  put  pain  aside  to  be  with 
the  Pomfrets  on  such  high  festival  as  they  held  at 
that  culminating  point  of  the  season,  Christmas 
Day  ? 

I  could  not  go  to  church,  but  I  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  down  in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  receive 
them  when  they  returned.  Ida  looked  like  an 
Angola  cat,  —  lovelier  than  ever,  in  gray  or  mauve- 
colored  velvet  and  fur.  What  a  beauty  that  girl 
was  to  be  sure  1  How  could  any  other  woman 
hope  to  be  looked  at  beside  her  ? 

There  was  a  lai^e  company  to  dinner,  —  a  high¬ 
born,  wealthy  company,  who  were,  to  my  surprise, 
to  the  full  as  joyous,  “  rollicking,”  almost  as  any  of 
the  Bohemians  with  whom  I  had  been  won’t  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  during  my  brother’s  life. 

After  dinner  we  played  at  Spanish  Merchant,  and 
Buried  Cities,  and  then,  as  something  was  said  about 
dancing,  — 

“  Are  you  fond  of  it  ?  ”  Guy  Pomfret  asked  me  in 
a  low  voice,  and  I  answered,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, — 
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“  O  yes ;  luit  I  can’t  now,”  looking;  at  my  ankle. 

He  did  not  siiy  a  word  more  to  me,  but  turned  to 
his  kind  old  aunt. 

“  Why  treat  her  to  more  dead-sea  frtiits  than 
must  be  hers  in  life,”  he  said ;  “  Miss  Dunbar  is  fond 
of  dancing,  and  Puck  has  contrived  to  imi)air  her 
capability  for  gratifying  that  fondness.” 

“  Id.a  has  contrived,  you  mean,”  the  old  lady 
replied  (I  only  knew  that  she  said  this  afterwards)  : 
“  well,  let  us  tell  stories ;  you  begin.” 
s  ■  So  the  idea  of  dancing  was  given  up,  and  “  story¬ 
telling  ”  was  made  the  order  of  what  remained  of 
the  evening. 

Guy  Poinfret  resserved  his  contribution  till  the 
last.  Tlien  he  told  a  pretty  poetical  legend,  about 
an  old  gorgeously  embossed  gohlen  vase,  w'ith  han¬ 
dles  and  a  cover,  that  had  been  in  the  iamily  for 
generations.  It  was  a  touching,  pretty  story  in  it¬ 
self,  and  he  told  it  touchingly ;  so  much  so  that  I, 
feeling  iny  foolish  tears  would  flow  if  I  stayed 
listening  to  his  thrilling  voice  any  longer,  went 
away  by  myself  to  the  study. 

Presently  he  followe<l  me.  I  had  buried  myself 
on  a  couch,  and  was  sobbing  over  the  memory  his 
story  had  evoked:  the  memorj-  of  my  brilliant, 
bright,  darling  brother,  who,  two  vears  ago,  h.ad 
told  us  a  story  of  a  goblet  in  comic  verse. 

He  soon  won  me  to  tell  him  “  what  was  grieving 
me  ” ;  won  me  to  speak  of  my  dead  brother,  and 
Helen ;  of  our  ipiict  life  so  soon  to  be  broken  up, 
and  my  sister’s  gentle  beauty,  and  loving  kindness. 
I  even  told  him  of  Guy’s  mug. 

“  Some  day  or  other  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
tliat  than  even  you  know,”  he  said,  smiling;  “now 
come  biick  to  the  others,  or  Ida  will  be  after  us.” 

We  went  back,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
missed,  really  missed.  Both  Sir  Guy  and  Ida  asked 
me,  “  where  I  had  been  all  this  time,”  almost  eagerly, 
and  old  Miss  Rachael  nodded  and  laughed  at  me, 
and  looked  generally  encour.aging. 

A  week  or  two  after  this,  I  was  writing  to  Helen, 
and  I  suppose  that  some  .of  the  dejection  I  was 
feeling  on  her  account  made  itself  manifest  in  my 
face,  for  Mr.  Pomtret  asked  me,  “  why  I  wrote 
things  that  made  me  feel  miserable,”  and  I  told  him. 

“  You  nw'd  not  be  parted  from  her  unless  j’ou 
both  like  it,”  he  said  <|uickly.  “I  have  promised 
to  finish  the  romance  of  ‘  Guy’s  Mug  ’  for  you ;  — 
here  it  is.”  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how,  a 
short  time  Ijcfore,  he  had  gone  into  a  money¬ 
changer's  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  w’nile  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  English  silver  for  his  French  gold,  a  lady 
had  entered  an<l  pawned  a  watch  and  a  ring  and  a 
little  silver  goblet  with  the  name  of  “Guy  Dunbar” 
on  it.  “I  guessed  it  was  my  poor  cousin’s  widow 
then,”  he  added,  “  and  I  disliked  her  for  what  I 
now  know  was  done  solely  to  save  Guy’s  sister; 
she  wanted  you  to  come  here,  and  I  for  one  bless 
her  for  the  act,  for,  Gcorgie,  I  want  you  to  stay  with 
me  always.” 

So  the  end  of  my  letter  to  Helen  was  all  hope 
and  happiness,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  my 
health,  as  Mrs.  Ponifrot,  was  drunk  by  all  the  family 
out  of  “  Guy’s  Mug.” 


A  DANGEROUS  HAND. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Switzerland  ?  No  ? 
Then  go  to  Thun,  one  of  the  drollest  little  towns  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest.  It  stands  in 
a  noble  park,  —  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  —  and  at  the 
extremity  of  an  ornamental  peice  of  water  designed 


by  the  very  First  of  Landscape  Gardeners.  Tlio 
houses  and  the  strc'cts  have  entered  into  a  conspir¬ 
acy  with  the  mountains,  with  the  lake,  the  clouds, 
and  the  river,  to  fascinate  .and  detain  the  onwanl 
traveller,  that  he  may  leave  a  little  of  his  cash  in  the 
phace.  Every  nook  and  lane  is  a  gem  begging  the 
photographer  to  come  and  cojiy  it;  every  opening 
IS  a  scene,  every  wide  sp,acc  a  panoram.a. 

The  town  of  Thun  itself,  small  yet  varied,  quaint 
yet  pretty,  is  one  of  the  most  original  habitations  of 
men.  The  balconies,  the  arched  projecting  roofs, 
and  the  jiointed  turrets,  run  each  other  hard  in 
their  rivalry  for  the  prize  of  attractive  coquetry. 

It  was  at  this  same  Thun  that  I  first  caught  sight 
of  her.  Now,  happily,  I  have  the  right  to  say  her. 
You  have  seen,  at  some  theatre,  a  lovely  fairy,  in  a 
pork-pie  hat,  step  out  suddenly  from  behind  the 
wings,  charming  all  the  male  beholdei-s  ranging  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  tbinscore.  Th.at 
morning,  the  drying-ppound,  a  little  below  the  nwr- 
ket-place,  was  full  of  sheets,  —  twenty  times  more 
than  would  Ixj  required  to  serve  as  screens  for  a 
Private  Theatric.als.  Behind  them  I  heard  a  silver 
voice  which  said,  “  This  way,  papa  1  I  am  sure  this 
is  the  way  to  the  Freienhof.”  .... 

They  went  their  w.ay,  through  the  tiny  market, 
into  the  street;  and  I  think  I  remember  th.at  she 
walked  very  slowly,  as  if  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  sit  down  and  rest.  I  was  nailed  to  the  .^pot, 
looking  .after  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  Of  one 
thing  onlj'  was  I  thoroughly  conscious.  I  had  seen 
my  wife,  if  ever  I  was  to  have  a  wife.  That  face, 
that  figure,  and  that  voice  had  a  rent  in  the  clouds 
of  futurity  through  whose  long  perspective  a  secret 
presentiment  showed  me  my  future.  T.alk  of  your 
magic-mirrors,  your  ench.anted  crystals !  Talk  of 
distant  events  reve.alcd  in  drops  of  ink !  There  is 
no  magic  like  a  sympathetic  glance. 

The  way  to  the  Freienhof!  It  was  the  very 
hotel  I  was  staying  at.  But  the  direction  they  took 
was  not  the  way  to  the  Freienhof.  Were  they  go¬ 
ing  for  a  stroll  of  discovery,  or  hail  they  merely 
mistaken  their  way  'f  Time  would  show.  Saith 
the  proverb,  “  Everything  comes  to  him  who  can 
wait.”  I  could  wait;  and  did  wait  where  I  w.as. 

While  wondering  at,  though  perfectly  uiider- 
etunding,  the  novel  ferment  which  then  was  work¬ 
ing  within  me,  my  field  of  view  was  crossed  by  a 
solitary  individual  who  was  proceeding  onward  vdth 
uncei't.ain  steps.  His  make-up  w.os  fashion.able, 
though  jierhaps  a  little  seodj';  but  that  tells  for 
nothing  on  a  Continental  trip.  Ilis  black  hair 
might  be  a  little  too  ringletty ;  his  whiskers  a  little 
too  Dundrearyish.  His  hat  had  contours  and  lines 
of  beauty  in  its  rim  more  suited  to  Rotten  Row 
than  to  searches  after  the  jiicturesque.  He  made 
j’on  doubt  whether  he  were  a  vert/  gentlemanly  man 
indeed,  or  not  a  gentleman  at  all.  You  must  have 
seen  him  on  some  r:ice-course,  or  somebody  exces¬ 
sively  like  him.  The  face  looked  a  little  tired  and 
worn ;  hut  it  bravely  canded  the  cast-iron  smile 
which  is  peculi<ar  to  opera-dancers  and  people  of 
the  world  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  universal 
amiables. 

“  I  he//  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  perceiving  me. 
“  I  realii/  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  leould  you 
do  me  the  very  great  favor  to  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Freienhof?”  ”  He  italicized  those?  words  with  a 
melodious  drawl.  “My  friend.  Sir  Charles,  who 
brought  me  to  Thun  in  his  carriage,  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  remain  at  the  Bellevue.  Charming 
house,  excellent  table,  magnificent  view,  good  socic- 
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ty!  Quite,  in  short,  mi/  style  of  thing,  sir.  But, 
idthough  the  Freienhof  is  only  second-rate,  I  had 
promised  to  go  there,  —  promised,  sir.  And  when  a 
ia<ly  is  in  the  ca.«e  —  ” 

“Hang  the  fellow  and  his  confidential  talk!”  I 
grumbled  to  myself.  “  What  a  nuisance,  to  be  so 
interrupted !  At  such  an  interesting  moment,  too !” 
So,  raising  my  hat,  I  coldly  answered,  “  You  have 
only  to  go  straight  forward ;  take  the  first  turn  to 
the  left,  and  you  will  reach  the  Freienhof.” 

“  Much  oblecged  ;  very  much  indeed,”  he  rejoined, 
with  treacly  sauvity.  “  Such  kindness  to  an  utter 
stranger !  Praj'  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  my 
card.  Ion  are  doubtless  at  the  Bellevue?  You 
are  not  going  to  the  Freienhof?” 

“  No,  1  am  not,  sir,”  I  fear  I  growled ;  internally 
adding,  “  until  I  think  proper.” 

“  I  thank  you  very  much.  This  way,  I  think  ?  ” 
And,  with  a  hont^eii  bow,  he  took  his  leave. 

“Mr.  Percy  Howard!”  I  muttered,  looking  at 
the  card,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  receiv¬ 
ing.  “  Every  Howard  kins  with  Norfolk’s  duke. 
For  me,  you  are  too  mealy-mouthed.  But  what 
has  become  of  the  other  parties  ?  ”  I  had  not  very 
long  to  wait.  As  I  expected,  the  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  had  taken  the  wrong  turn,  and  were  now  retra¬ 
cing  their  steps.  She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  me  lingering  there ;  nor  did  he,  for 
he  had  never  given  me  a  thought.  Now,  or  never, 
was  the  time  to  make  an  .attempt  at  somelhim/. 

“Pray  e.xcuse  me,  sir,”  I  said,  a  little  flurried, 
“but  I  think  I  overheard  you  mentioning  the  Frei- 
enhof  Hotel.  I  am  staying  there,  and  this  is  the 
w.ay  to  it.  You  can  reach  it  almost  immediately'. 
But  it  is  still  two  hours  to  the  table  d’hote  dinner; 
and  if — if  you  arc  not  too  tired,  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  prospect  close  at  han<l,  which  will  well  repay 
you  for  the  trouble  of  mounting  to  it !  ” 

“  Indeed !  What  do  you  say,  Maria  ?  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  a  little  climbing?” 

“  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  Ever  since  I 
caught  sight  of  it,  I  have  been  wishing  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  view  of  that  brilliant  white  mountain, —  the 
Bliimlisalp,  I  think.” 

“  Very  well,  njy  dear.  Let  us  go  to  the  inn,  and 
ask  them  for  a  guide  to  the  spot  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  so  obliging  as  to  —  ” 

“  Quite  needless,  sir,”  I  interposed.  “  I  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  when  I  saw  you  pass;  and,  if  you 
allow  me,  I  will  lea<l  the  way.” 

“  Is  it  far  ?  ”  the  j)apa  replied.  “  Is  it  steep  ?  ” 

“  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  To  reach  the  point 
of  view,  we  have  only  to  mount  this  long  covered 
staircase  by  a  scries  of  low  steps  which  are  suited 
almost  for  children’s  feet.  Is  the  young  lady  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  tired  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  But  if  I  ■wen;,  here  is  a  land¬ 
ing-place  which  will  give  us  a  minute’s  breathing. 
How  curious !  It  is  the  centre  of  five  diflerent 
stairciises,  some  running  up,  and  some  taking  you 
down.” 

“  'I'liis  one  is  urn's.  Let  us  follow  it.  AVe  have 
reached  the  cemetery,  and  have  no  further  to  climb. 
We  have  only  a  few  steps  to  take  on  level  ground ; 
and  now,  if  you  plea.se,  look  forward.” 

“  How  beautiful !  ”  she  exclaimed,  after  a  few 
moments’  pause  ;  “  I  had  no  idea,  until  now,  that 
the  earth  wixs  capable  of  so  much  beauty.  Never, 
never  shall  I  forget  this  day.”  After  gazing  again 
at  the  view,  she  bestowed  on  me  a  look  of  thankful¬ 
ness  which  was  wortli  all  the  compliments  in  the 
world.  This  noble  sight,  enjoyed  m  common,  had 


set  its  seal  on  our  companionship.  AVe  had  already 
grown  almost  intimate.  It  was  understood  between 
us  two  that  we  were  friends,  if  not  something  more. 

“  It  certainly  is  fine,”  assented  the  senior.  “  Mr. 
Howard  would  describe  it  in  his  most  flowery 
style.” 

“  A'cs,”  said  Maria,  “hew’ould  Indeed;  for  he  is 
not  afraid  to  talk  about  what  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  confounds  Romans  with  Greeks ;  and, 
on  being  made  aware  of  his  mistake,  slijM  out  of  it 
by  calling  them  both  the  ancients.” 

“  Y’’ou  are  p'.'tjudiccd,  my  dear,  again'^t  him.  You 
must  try  and  get  over  your  dislike.  I  wonder,  by 
the  way,  if  he  has  arrived.” 

In  Swiss  travel  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  is 
pleasant  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  If  you 
are  there  on  any  social  speculation,  to  marry  off 
your  daughters,  to  make  acquaintances  you  would 
not  be  likely  to  pick  up  at  home,  to  light  upon 
friends  by  unexpected  chances,  you  can’t  have  a 
better  place  of  meeting,  nor  a  surer  rendezvous; 
but  if  your  real  aim  be  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  be 
enjoyed  in  poetic  retirement  and  quiet,  you  are 
liable  to  interruption. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  everybody  except  the  climb¬ 
ers  of  unclimbed  peaks  is  pursuing  a  beaten  track 
from  which  there  is  little  deviation,  if  you  meet  an 
individual  once,  you  are  almost  sure  to  (all  in  with 
him  again.  On  steamer,  in  diligence,  at  glacier 
foot,  by  waterfall,  you  find  faces  which  have  accom¬ 
panied  you  throughout  your  itinerary.  If  you  do 
the  AVengern  Alp,  they  go  too  ;  if  you  go  to  sec  the 
Giessbach  illuminated,  you  behold  theni  physiogno¬ 
mies  which  you  have  already  beheld  reflecting  day¬ 
light  at  Lucerne,  Berne,  or  Interlachen.  If  yon 
like  the  faces,  well  and  good ;  if  you  don’t,  their 
tracking  your  heels  so  closely  becomes  wearisome. 
The  only  means  of  escape  from  such  comrades  is  to 
stop  somewhere  for  a  week,  and  let  the  stream  pass. 
The  summer  current  will  bring  in  a  supply  fresh 
fram  the  ine.xhaustiblc  springs  of  British  life. 

In  this  way,  oven  before  they  entered  Switzerland, 
my  ch.armer’s  father  had  picked  up  Mr.  Howard; 
while  Mr.  Ilow.i.rd  had  not  the  least  intention  to 
loose  his  hold  of  his  new  actpiaintance.  Hence 
their  exjxjctation  of  meeting  each  other  again  at 
Thun. 

The  slightest  possible  shade  of  annoyance  at  her 
parent’s  partiality  for  his  new-found  friend  over- 
sjiread  her  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  glanced 
again  at  the  landscape.  Turning  to  me,  she  asked, 
“  AA'^hat  is  that  mountain  which  stands  before  us,  — 
that  dark  green  pyramid,  clothed  at  its  base  with 
tliick  festoons  of  pine-tree  forest  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  my  mountain,  —  my  beloved  Niesen. 
Everybody  loves  the  Niesen.  ‘  All  round  the 
Niesen  ’  is  a  toast  as  popular  here  as  ‘  All  round 
the  AA’’rekin  ’  is  in  Shopshire.  Niesen  is  a  favorite 
name  to  confer  on  dogs  and  railwa}'  locomotives. 
Long  live  the  noble  Niesen !  I  stood  on  his  top 
the  other  day.  ” 

“  Indeed  I  Is  it  possible  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  so  ea.sy,  that  you  can 
make  the  ascent  if  you  choose.” 

“  Really !  I  should  enjoy  above  all  things  to  be 
able  to  say  I  had  ascended  a  mountain.” 

After  some  discussion,  the  gentleman  agreed  that 
the  ascent  should  be  made.  “  By  the  way,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  my  name  is  AVilliam  Gia^euwootl,  of  the 
firm  of  Greenword,  Darkins,  and  Bl.vke,  Manches¬ 
ter.” 

“  And  mine,  sir,  is  Henry  Carter,  son  of  the  late 
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John  Edmund  Carter,  formerly  of  Manchester,  lat¬ 
terly  of  Liverpool.” 

“  Really !  I  remember  your  father  failed  in  my 
debt,  giv  ing  a  dividend  of  eight  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  he  did ;  and  five  years  afterwards  paid 
you  in  full,  with  interest.” 

“True;  like  an  honorable  man  as  he  was.  To 
think  of  meeting  poor  Carter’s  son  in  this  way,  by 
chance !  He  left  you,  I  believe,  not  so  very  badly 
off  ?  ” 

“  I  am  rich,  by  living  within  my  income.” 

“  And  you  are  strolling  about  here,  I  suppose,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  without  any  definite  purpose  ?  ” 

“  I  am  trying  to  put  a  little  method  into  my  trip 
by  comparing,  for  my  own  private  satisfaction,  the 
respective  merits  of  several  well-known  eminences 
which  are  reached  on  foot  with  no  great  exertion. 
I  scramble  from  one  hill-top  to  another,  and  note 
which  pleases  me  best.” 

“The  volume  under  your  arm  is  doubtless  your 
guide-book.  There  are  so  many,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  them.” 

“  It  is  nothing  so  commonplace  as  that,  but  a 
resource  for  a  rainy  day  or  a  leisure  hour.  It  is  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Hand,  by  Desbarrolles,  in  which 
the  science  of  chiromancy  is  fully  and  seriously 
expounded.” 

“  A  revival  of  an  old  delusion.  But  if  people  will 
pry  into  futurity,  one  form  of  the  folly  is  as  good  as 
another.  You  will  tell  us  about  it  by  and  by ;  it  is 
time  now  that  we  think  of  dinner.” 

At  dinner,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  securing 
the  seat  next  to  her.  Opposite  to  us  was  Mr.  Percy 
Howard,  looking  anything  but  pleased  at  the  liivor 
I  enjoyed.  Maria  (that  I  now  knew  to  be  her 
delightful  name^  did  not  like  him  more  than  I  did, 
and  received  his  advances  with  undisguised  cold¬ 
ness.  I  fancied  I  observed  that  the  waiter  behind 
us  was  strange  in  his  manner  towards  him,  as  if  Mr. 
Howard  paid  too  particular  attention  to  the  polish 
of  the  forks  and  spoons  within  his  reach.  To  the 
discussion  of  our  Niesen  project  Mr.  Howard 
listened  with  open  ears.  It  was  agreed  that  I 
should  go  forward  to  Wimmis,  the  village  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  to  secure  horses  up  it,  and 
bedrooms  in  the  little  hotel  at  its  top,  and  that  they 
would  drive  there  early  the  following  morning  to 
commence  the  ascent  immediately. 

Next  day,  I  bade  a  brief  good  by  to  the  father 
and  daughter,  and  reached  Wimmis,  where  every 
arrangement  was  speedily  made.  During  the  inn- 
gossip  of  the  afternoon,  singular  inquiries  were  put 
to  me  respecting  the  strangers  then  at  Thun.  I  an¬ 
swered  them  as  well  as  I  could,  but  what  in  truth 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  the  expected  arrival 
of  my  fair  one  to-morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  my  new  friends ; 
but  they  were  not  alone.  Mr.  Howard  had  fastened 
himself  upon  them,  and  with  him  a  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  enough,  —  rather  too  finespun,  —  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his,  whom  I  had  noticed  at  the  table 
d’hdte.  As  soon  as  they  alighted  we  set  off,  myself 
alone  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  party  on  horseback. 

The  ascent  of  the  Niesen  was  glorious.  Maria 
(by  whose  side  I  walked,  telling  her  guide  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  advance)  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  harmony  of 
sights  and  sounds,  at  the  tinkling  of  bells  from  cows 
and  goats,  with  the  stream  of  the  Simme  rushing  be¬ 
low.  Every  turn  of  the  zigzag  path  presented  us 
with  a  fresh  point  of  view.  As  we  mounted  higher, 
all  was  repose  ;  soft  colors  —  melting  hues  of  green 


and  brown  —  met  our  delighted  eyes.  The  air  was 
pure  and  balmy  ;  our  minds,  elevated  by  the  scenery, 
entirely  forgot  the  lower  world,  the  roar  of  city  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

We  met  sledges  laden  with  mountain  cheese, 
gliding  down  gently  over  the  grass ;  we  passed  men 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  loads  of  wine  and  other 
provisions  for  consumption  at  the  summit.  We 
scaled,  one  after  the  other,  the  three  separate  masses 
which  together  constitute  the  Niesen. 

At  last  we  reached  the  highest  pinnacle.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  describe  the  panorama  it  commands. 
It  made  us  regardless  of  everything  else,  I  believe, 
except  each  other's  presence.  IVe  drank  in  with 
our  eyes  the  snowy  peaks,  the  outspread  lakes,  the 
meandering  streams.  And  then  —  and  then  —  the 
Alpine  air  reminded  everybody  that  meal-time  was 
approaching.  The  little  hotel,  crouching  in  a  hol¬ 
low  not  far  from  the  top,  opened  its  hospitable 
doors.  We  dined.  While  dining,  a  cloud  envel¬ 
oped  the  mountain.  So  the  evening  had  to  be 
beguiled  with  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  referred  to  my  studies  in  palmistry. 

It  was  only  natural  that  so  obsolete  an  art  should 
be  disdainfully  regarded  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his 
friend. 

“  Will  you  look  at  my  hand,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment  ?  ”  asked  the  fine  young  gentleman,  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contemptuous  defiance. 
“  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  It  indicates.” 

“  I  need  not  look  at  it ;  I  have  only  to  take  it,”  I 
replied,  passing  his  hand  between  my  own.  “  Its 
character  is  apparent  to  the  touch.  Its  objects,  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  occupations  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word.  Pleasure,”  The  fine  young  gentleman  with¬ 
drew  his  hand  from  mine  and  turned  as  red  as  a 
fresh-boiled  lobster. 

“  One  minute  longer,”  I  said,  resuming  it.  “  Tliere 
are  also  good  points  about  it  which  only  require  ex¬ 
ercise  and  development.  There  is  no  want  of  intel¬ 
lect.  There  is  also  right-mindedness  and  sense  of 
duty  which  may  one  day  get  the  upper  hand  of  van¬ 
ity  and  self-indulgence.”  The  fine  young  gentle¬ 
man,  abashed  and  thoughtful,  resumed  his  seat  with¬ 
out  a  word. 

“  What  do  you  read  on  this  ?  ”  inquired  Maria, 
blushing  slightly  as  she  offered  her  hand. 

“  I  read  a  good  deal,”  I  gravely  replied,  after 
carefully  examining  first  one  hand  and  then  the 
other.  “  You  dearly  love  all  those  about  you  ;  and, 
when  you  marry,  you  will  dearly  love  your  husband. 
But  I  see  a  wilfulness  which  might  compromise 
your  happiness.  You  would  risk  a  great  deal,  and 
might  even  sacrifice  your  real  welfare,  to  have  your 
own  way  in  everything.  That  is  your  great  danger, 
—  the  spirit  of  domination.  But  1  see  correcting 
influences.  You  will  direct  ably,  but  you  will  also 
consult  You  will  consider  other  people's  wishes  as 
well  as  your  own,  when  you  find  them  reasonable.” 

During  this  horoscopic  speech,  Mr.  Greenwood 
grew  more  and  more  attentive. 

“  You  have  hit  off  Maria  neatly  enough,”  he  said. 
“  Let  us  now  see  what  you  will  make  of  me.”  So 
saying,  he  frankly  held  out  his  hanil,  turning  back 
his  coat-cuff,  to  display  wrist  and  all.  It  was  an 
honest,  prepossessing-looking  hand,  independent  of 
any  rules  of  palmistry. 

“  This  hand,”  I  said,  “  is  one  in  ten  thousand.  In 
the  first  place,  sir,  you  are  a  lucky  man.  If  you 
were  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  it 
very  soon  found  its  way  thither.  Ill-luck  never 
strikes  you ;  when  it  threatens  to  hit  you,  it  glances 
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aside.  Your  very  losses  have  turned  out  gains  in 
the  end.  Your  life  will  be  long ;  your  health  good, 
as  it  ever  has  been.  Intriguers  have  never  succeed¬ 
ed  in  taking  you  in.  You  loved  your  wife  tenderly ; 
and  you  have  never  married  again,  only  because 
you  love  your  daughter  with  equal  tenderness.” 

“  Anybody  can  prophesjr  in  that  style,”  said  Mr. 
Howard,  impatiently,  “  without  knowing  much  of 
the  secrets  of  nature.  There  is  little  risk  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  blunder  by  supposing  a  young  man  in  brilliant 
health  and  of  ample  means  to  be  fond  of  pleasure ; 
that  a  pretty  girl  should  love  her  husband,  after 
being  loved  by  him ;  that  an  only  daughter,  with  no 
mother  to  consult,  should  like  to  have  her  own  way, 
as  I  am  sure  she  ought ;  that  a  gentleman  with  a 
fortune  should  be  fortunate,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  prosperity  is  prosperous.  Chiromancy 
like  that  is  a  farce.  A  gypsy  at  a  fair  would  tell 
you  as  much  or  more.  As  to  long  life,  continued 
health,  permanent  welfare,  and  success,  —  they  are 
too  pleasant  not  to  be  put  into  a  prediction  when 
there  is  any  wish  to  ingratiate  one’s  self  with  the  par¬ 
ties  practised  upon.” 

“  If  I  had  seen  in  those  hands  the  reverse  of  what 
I  did,  I  sliould  not  have  hesitated  to  say  so.  Still, 
your  eriticism  is  not  without  apparent  foundation. 
I  may  seem  to  be  making  plau-'ible  guesses.  That  I 
have  not  spoken  by  guess  is  easily  proved ;  lor 
here  is  the  book  I  go  by.  I  can  quote  you  the  rules 
it  gives.” 

“  Mere  quackery ;  you  will  never  convince  me 
there  is  anything  in  it.” 

“  I  am  not  myself  convinced  that  there  is.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  Desbarrolles.  lie  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  hand  which  is  essentially  voluptuous, 
giving  itself  up  to  indolent  indulgence,  and  yet 
ardent  alter  pleasure.  It  is  a  plump  hand,  almost 
swollen ;  its  fingers  are  smooth  and  tapering,  thick  at 
their  base,  and  witli  no  knots  or  irregularities  of  form. 
Its  skin  is  white  and  glossy,  looking  as  if  dirt  would 
not  adhere  to  it,  sunshine  tan  it,  nor  frost  redden  it. 
It  is  dimpled ;  the  palm  is  fleshy,  the  root  of  the 
thumb  very  largely  developed.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  beautiful  hand.  I  think  your  friend’s 
hand  answers  to  this.” 

“  And  so  does  every  lady’s  and  gentleman’s.” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  “let  us  now  see 
what  your  horoscope  reveals.” 

“No,  indeed,  the  thing  is  too  childish;  it  is  too 
palpable  a  pieee  of  foolery,”  Mr.  Howard  replied. 

“  At  least  by  way  of  pastime,”  Maria  pleaded. 

“We  ought  all  to  take  our  turns,”  urged  the 
plump-handed  friend. 

“  lie  it,  then,  as  you  please,”  said  Howard,  offer¬ 
ing  his  hand  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

1  looked  at  it  for  some  time  aghast ;  then  took  the 
other  and  examined  it ;  and  then  let  both  drop 
without  uttering  a  syllable. 

“  You  give  no  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Greenwood. 

“  I  would  rather  not.” 

“  I  thought  how  it  would  be,”  said  Howard. 
“  He  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  palmistry.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  give  unneees.sary  pain,”  I 
explained,  “and  on  those  hands  I  see  things  not 
pleasant  to  read.” 

“  Out  with  them  at  once,”  said  the  friend.  “  They 
are  harmless  if  they  arc  not  true.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  1  must,  I  must.  You  will  not  be 
offended.  The  Line  of  the  Heart  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  :  faithlessness,  evil  tendencies.  The  Satur¬ 
nian  Line  runs  straight  from  the  base  of  the  middle 
finger  quite  up  to  the  wrist :  chances  of  imprison¬ 


ment  and  other  heavy  tribulations.  The  Mount  of 
Mercury  excessively  developed  ;  adroitness,  not  al¬ 
ways  restrained  by  scriples ;  skill  in  the  arts  of 
daily  life,  in  writing  and  calligraphy,  for  instance. 

I  now  understand  what  prompted  you  to  take  tra¬ 
cings  of  the  signatures  m  the  travellers’  books  at 
sundry  hotels.” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  I  am  completing  a  friend’s  collection 
of  autographs.” 

“  This  talent,  combined  with  the  evil  influence  of 
the  forked  and  crooked  Line  of  the  Head,  might 
tempt  men  less  easy  in  their  circumstances  to  pro¬ 
cure  cash  by  means  of  forgery.” 

“  But,  sir,  there  is  a  limit  to  pleasantry  —  ” 

“  It  is  the  book  which  speaks,  not  I.  Here  it  is 
all,  chapter  and  verse.” 

At  that  moment  the  waitress  of  the  hotel  entered, 
and  presented  Howard  with  a  letter  of  business-like 
aspect. 

He  opened  and  read  it.  For  an  instant  he  seemed 
surprised,  not  to  say  stunned  ;  but  recovered  himself 
immediately. 

“  How  unfortunate !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  How  very 
mal  a  propos !  I  am  obliged  to  leave  your  delight¬ 
ful  society !  ” 

“  Not  to-night  surely  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  help  for  it.  My  friend.  Lord  Cas- 
tellinthaire,  sends  word  that  he  is  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  begs  me  to  join  him  at  Brienz  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  not  only  must  I 
tear  myself  away,  but  I  liave  left  at  Thun,  with  the 
bulk  of  my  baggage,  all  the  cash  not  required  for 
this  little  excursion.” 

“  That  need  not  disturb  you,”  said  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood.  “  I  can  let  you  have  something  till  we  meet 
again.  How  much  will  you  like  ?  ” 

“  You  are  exceedingly  kind.  If  we  say  ten 
pounds  —  ” 

“  That  is  not  enough.  You  don’t  know  when  you 
may  get  back  to  Thun.  Take  twenty  :  or,  we  ’ll  say 
five-and-twenty.  I  have  my  check-book,  —  ” 

“  No,  no,  my  very  dear  sir :  no  check,  I  thank 
you.  I  appreciate  your  kindness  ail  the  same ;  in¬ 
deed  1  do.  Ten  pounds  will  be  quite  sufficient, — 
quite.” 

“  Yes ;  but  my  check-book !  I  had  it  a  little 
while  ago.  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  paletot,  in 
the  room  where  we  washed  our  hands  before  din¬ 
ner.” 

“  Perhaps,”  I  hinted,  “  by  an  accidental  mistake, 
it  has  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Percy  Howard’s  pale¬ 
tot,  not  being  able,  in  the  twilight,  to  distinguish 
that  gentleman’s  pocket  from  its  own  usual  resting- 
place.” 

“  Your  joke  is  a  little  too  absurd,”  said  Mr. 
Greenwood,  tiekled  at  the  notion,  nevertheless,  and 
handing  with  a  smile  a  ten-pound  note  to  Mr.  How¬ 
ard. 

“  Very  much  obliged,”  said  the  recipient.  “  But 
you,  sir,”  to  me,  “  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  an  insult,”  I  replied,  “  nor  yet  a  joke; 
but  a  serious  suggestion.  Uo,  if  you  please,  feel  in 
your  pockets,  and  try  if  you  cannot  find  it  there.” 

“  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  sir,”  thundered  Howard, 
simulating  virtuous  indignation,  and  working  him¬ 
self  into  a  theatrical  r^e.  “  I  am  used  to  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  lady’s  pres- 
enee  —  ” 

“  Softly  !  ”  I  said.  “  The  case  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Greenwood’s  eheck-book  is  missing.  Oblige 
us  by  helping  us  to  find  it.  Search  if  it  has  not 
wandered  somewhere,  quite  by  accident,  of  course. 
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You  have  his  toii-poanil  note  ;  I  aiu  sure  he  lias  no 
wish  to  ili-iirive  you  of  it.  But  —  did  you  notice 
my  guide  tills  morning  '!  —  the  man  who  carried  my 
kuu|xs.tck  up  the  INiesen  ?  lie  is  an  agent  ot’  tlie 
Swiss  police.  The  man  who  led  Miss  Greenwood’s 
horse,  and  aflerward.s  went  on  before  us,  is  another. 
They  are  hunting  u|>  a  little  additional  evidence 
against  a  jH'rsou  about  whom  they  already  entertain 
grave  suspieioits.  They  are  in  the  house,  within  a 
moment's  call.  Shall  w'e  ask  for  taeir  assistance  to 
find  the  chei-k-book  ?  ’’ 

“  Dear  me  !  How  very  strange  !  ”  he  oj.oculated, 
with  well-acted,  because  unblushing  surprise.  “  Here 
it  is  !  That  I  should  not  have  ielt  it  before !  It 
must  have  iiilleu  from  your  coat  upon  mine,  and 
worked  itself  in,  in  the  hurry  of  dressing.  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  such  a  trifle  should  have  caused  us 
a  moment's  uneasiness.  I  am  unconuuonly  delighted 
to  have  found  it.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  I  dryly  rejoined.  “  But  allow 
me  to  hint  that,  however  much  we  may  regret  to 
lose  your  company,  the  climate  of  Switzerland 
hardly  agrees  with  you,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to 
change  an  air  which  is  too  sharp  for  you.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Greenwood,  as  well  as  myself,  would  be  sorry 
to  see  you  —  cunfmed  —  to  your  room.” 

“  You  are  jirobivbly  right,”  he  replied,  unabashed. 
“I  shall  probably  follow  your  friendly  advice.  The 
Alps  do  not  (piite  suit  mu.  It  is  a  lovely  evening,  — 
bright  moonlight,  —  for  a  leisurely  stroll  down  the 
Niesen.  I  cannot  miss  the  path,  I  shall  leave  the 
horse  here,  to  avoid  waking  up  the  people  at  Wiin- 
mis  ;  you  can  make  use  of  it  yourself  to-morrow.  I 
want  no  guide.  Those  men  —  ”  he  hesitatingly 
added. 

“  I  think  you  can  do  without  either  of  them.  They 
arc  probably  supping  btdow  in  the  kitchen,  and  you 
can  leave  by  the  il'ont  door  of  the  hotel.  The  Swiss 
authorities  (who  like  things  to  go  on  smoothly)  had 
just  as  soon  avoid  any  unpleasantness  which  might 
have  the  efiect  of  alarming  strangers.  I  think  they 
would  not  be  displeased  if  you  left  their  jurisdiction 
without  being  detained  by'  any  untoward  event,  — 
arrested,  for  instance,  —  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.” 

“I  am  sure  y'ou  are  most  considerate.  By  the 
way,  tcould  you  have  the  goodness  to  change  this 
ten-pound  note  for  French  gold  ?  It  will  be  so  much 
more  handy.” 

“  Mast  assuredly.  Here  it  is.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks.  Good  night.  I  wish  you 
all  a  very  good  night.” 

He  left  the  room  with  a  most  graceful  bow,  with¬ 
out  a  blush  on  his  face  or  a  falter  on  his  tongue.  He 
was  gone.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  while  in 
silence. 

“Well,  I  never!”  Miss  Greenwood  at  last  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Nor  I,  exactly,”  rejoined  her  father. 

“  I  suppose  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  my  signature  tested,”  the  young 
epicurean  quietly  olwerved. 

“  But  tell  us,”  said  Mr.  Greenwood,  “  how  you 
came  to  find  out  this  gentleman’s  real  character  and 
avocations.  It  was  not  all  chiromancy  —  eh  ?  ” 

“Well,  the  facts  are  these.  I  had  heard  rumors 
at  Thun.  The  Sunday  evening  I  spent  at  Wimmis 
waiting  for  your  arrival,  I  was  alone.  The  showery 
weather  kept  me  in-doors.  No  doubt  you  have  been 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  tune  ;  that  evening  I  was 
haunted  by  God  save  the  Queen.  It  would  never 
finish.  Just  as  the  first  strain  was  over  for  the 
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twentieth  time,  and  it  v/aa  the  second  strain’s  turn 
to  come  on  —  Make  her  victorious.  Happy  and  glo¬ 
rious  —  I  heard  it  taken  up  by'  a  chorus  of  voices 
without.  Was  it  the  force  of  imagination?  I 
ojiened  the  window.  No,  it  was  not.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Niesen,  God  save  the  Queen  is  a  popular  air. 

“  When  the  chorus  had  died  away,  I  left  the  win¬ 
dow  open,  to  enjoy  the  rusliing  sound  of  the  Simme’s 
waters  and  the  wind  whispering  among  the  fir-trees. 
My  thoughbi  were  running  on  anything  rather  tlian 
Mr.  Percy  Howard's  concerns,  when  grave  voices 
in  solemn  debate  rose  from  immediately  beneath  the 
window.  I  looked,  and  there  was  the  Council  of 
Village  Notables  assembled,  standing  in  the  open  air 
in  decorous  order,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  Amongst  other 
things,  they'  discussed  the  c.xpccted  presence  of,  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  a  suspi¬ 
cious  stranger,  who  could  be  no  other  than  our 
departed  friend.  .iVfter  the  meeting  had  broken 
ut),  the  subject  was  resumed  in  the  public  room. 
The  landlord  .advised  forbearance  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  making  any  fuss,  w'hilst  another  excited 
advocate  for  the  purging  Switzerland  of  all  scum 
whatsoever,  broke  wine-glass  after  wine-glass  by 
thumping  them  on  the  table  to  enforce  his  argu¬ 
ments.  Between  the  two,  I  heard  enough  to  remove 
from  my  mind  all  doubt  or  uncertainty'.  You  h.ave 
witnessed  the  sequel,  and  how  chiromancy  helped 
me  to  bring  about  the  denoxtement.” 

“  And  so  the  two  men  who  acted  as  our  guides 
arc  detectives  on  the  track  of  our  accomplished 
friend  ?  ” 

“  They  arc  honest,  simple,  hard-working  pe.xsants, 
and  no  more  policemen  than  you  or  I.  It  w.is  a 
sudden  idea  of  mine  to  invest  them  with  that  char¬ 
acter,  and  you  have  seen  the  efl'ect  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science.” 

“But  tell  me  now,  seriously'.  Carter.  Do  you 
really  believe  in  chiromancy?” 

“I  don’t  know  enough  about  it  to  believe  it. 
Without  chiromancy,  it  is  possible  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  persons  who  cross  our  path.  But 
you  see  at  least  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
formidable  weapon  to  artful  pei-sons.  If  it  could 
but  give  me  the  hand  of  her  I  love,  that  is  all  I 
wi.sh  or  care  for.” 

Mr.  Greenwood  opened  his  cy'es,  and  kept  silence, 
—  the  best  move  a  man  can  make  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  Perhaps  he  did  not  understand,  I  thought ; 
or,  understanding,  was  his  silence  consent  ? 

I  believe  we  all  slept  sw'cetly  and  soundly  in  that 
lone  wooden  inn  on  the  top  of  the  Niesen.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  ask  the  sunrise  to  wait  for  us  to  wit- 
ne.ss  it.  We  breakfasted  together ;  took  a  last  lin¬ 
gering  look  at  the  wondrous  landscajie  spread  around 
us,  and  then  wended  our  way  downwards.  Aloft, 
was  the  silence  of  the  wilderness ;  in  descending, 
rural  sounds  again  met  our  cars.  There  was  the 
tinkling  of  bells  worn  by  cows  and  goats,  like  dis¬ 
tant  village-pe.als  ringing  changes.  The  rush  of 
waters  and  the  rustling  of  leaves  were  once  more 
audible. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain,  Maria 
alighted  from  her  horse.  Taking  her  father’s  arm 
on  one  side  and  mine  on  the  other,  she  said  to  him, 
“  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  secret,  which 
ought  not  to  remain  a  secret  between  us  three.  Mr. 
Carter  and  I  are  engaged,  if  we  can  only  obtain 
your  permission.  Won’t  you  let  me  have  my  own 
way,  just  for  this  once?  Yes,  dear  father,  I  am 
sure  you  will.” 
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Instead  of  looking  iinineiifcly  astonislied,  Mr. 
Greenwood  kissed  his  daughter  affectionately,  and 
gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

AN  ENGINE-ROOM  STORY. 

Ox  a  cold  frosty  December,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
was  a  passenger  on  iMj.ard  the  line  steamer  “  Queen,” 

from  London  to - .  The  voyage  Is  not  a  very 

long  one ;  but  we  were  several  days  at  sea,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  I  struck  up  pretty  much  of  an  aciuiaint- 
ance  with  the  second  engineer  of  tlie  ship.  I  have 
always  had  a  taste,  rather  imaginative  than  scien¬ 
tific,  for  watching  the  working  of  powerful  machin¬ 
ery;  the  evenings  were  too  cold  to  allow  of  my' 
remaining  long  on  deck ;  and  I  was  often  glad  to 
exchange  for  a  time  the  saloon  stove  for  the  bright 
glow  of  the  boiler  furnaces,  and  the  company'  of  the 
passengers  for  a  chat  in  the  engine-room  with  my 
fnenil  the  engineer.  Ten  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  his  watch,  generally  found  me  seated 
by  his  side  on  the  platform  that  ran  around  the  tops 
of  the  cylinders,  w'henee  he  could  in  a  moment  hear 
any  wonl  passed  from  the  deck,  had  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  handles  of  the  engines,  could  see  the  fire- 
doors  and  stoke-hole,  with  the  glass  gauges  in  front 
of  the  boilers ;  and  even  whilst  chatting  with  me, 
could  be  constantly  alive  to  the  smallest  escape  of 
steam,  or  the  least  jarring  or  chirping  sound  which 
told  to  his  practised  eyes  or  ears  that  something 
about  the  machinery  required  lubrication  or  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Tliere  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  my 
acquaintance,  Angove:  he  wixs  simply  an  honest, 
straightforward,  intelligent,  self-educated  mechanic; 
one,  in  short,  of  a  class  very  numerous  among  our 
steamboat  engineers.  He  was  almut  forty  years  of 
age,  and  had  spent  nearly  half  that  time  at  sea,  in 
many  services  and  in  all  p.arts  of  the  world.  He 
had  been  in  action  on  bo.''rd  of  a  Brazilian  steam- 
sloop;  had  nearly  died  from  the  intense  heat  in  the 
engine-room  of  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boat  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  had  been  wrecked  in  a  West  India 
mail-steamer,  and  afterwards  discharged  from  the 
service  for  a  smuggling  transaction,  with  which  he 
vowed  that  he  himself  had  really  nothing  to  do ;  was 
at  the  time  the  late  war  broke  out  serving  on  board 
a  Russian  war-steamer,  which  of  course  he  lelt  as 
soon  as  possible ;  had  served  on  board  a  river-boat 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  another  on  the  Hooghly  ;  and 
had  seen  many  a  strange  event  in  these  and  other 
services,  frijin  the  plain  matter-of-faet  point  of  view 
natural  to  his  temperament  and  education. 

One  evening  we  were  slipping  along  fast  under 
steam  and  canvas,  with  the  wind  and  sea  on  the 
beam ;  .'lud  the  ship,  though  not  pitching  much,  was 
rolling  a  good  deal.  I  came  shivering  off  the  deck, 
where  I  had  been  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  moonlight, 
and  seated  myself  in  my  accustomed  place  on  the 
engine-room  platform,  enjoying  the  warm  glow  from 
the  furnaces.  Angove  had  just  lit  a  cigar  which  I 
gave  him,  when  a  slight  escape  of  steam  from  one  of 
the  \alve  stuffing-boxes  arrested  his  attention.  The 
platform  on  which  we  had  our  seat  was  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  cylinders,  with  a  railing  nearly 
breast-high  between  it  and  the  engines  ;  and  to  get 
at  the  stuffing-box  in  question  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  bars  of  the  par¬ 
allel  motion,  to  wait  until  the  engine  took  her  down- 
stroke,  and  then  vault  in  over  the  rail  to  the  top  of 
the  cylinder-cover,  before  she  came  up  again.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  spanner,  to  screw  down  the  gland,  Angove 


awaited  the  proper  moment,  and  vaulted  over  the 
rail ;  but  at  that  instant  the  ship  took  a  heavier  roll 
than  ordinary,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  greasy,  slop¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  false  cover,  and  he  had  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escape  possible  from  lieing  precipitated  head¬ 
long  among  the  ivorking  parts  of  the  machinery. 
He  s.aved  himself  just  in  time  by'  catching  hold  of 
the  cylinder  cross-head ;  but  this  cross-head  worked 
up  to  within  h.alf  an  inch  of  one  of  the  deck-beams, 
and  before  he  could  withdraw  his  hand  the  two  were 
nearly  close  together;  the  smallest  conceivable 
space  of  time  longer,  and  his  hand  would  have  been 
crushed  between  them :  such  close  work  was  it,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  actually  felt  the  squeeze,  and  the  skin 
was  red  with  the  pressure. 

I  know  I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  started  up 
pale  and  horror-struck ;  but  Angove  finished  lus 
work  coolly',  vaulted  out  again  over  the  rail,  and 
seated  himself  at  my  side,  a  little  pale,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  self-possessed,  and  smoked  away  his  cigar 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  I  cried,  “  what  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  !  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  you.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  he  said,  “  it  was  close  work ! 
But,  thank  God,  it  is  ail  right.  A  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  longer  ”  —  looking  at  his  hand  — 
“  and  my  power  of  using  hammer  and  chisel 
would  n’t  have  been  of  much  account.” 

We  sat  for  some  minutes  without  speaking;  both, 
no  doubt,  meditating  on  what  had  occurred ;  and 
then,  full  of  the  subject,  I  said,  — 

“  It  must  be  very  dangerous  work,  going  about 
the  engines  in  really  bad  weather  ?  ” 

“Yes  it  is,”  he  said,  “especially  in  some  engine- 
rooms  ;  nearly'  as  bad,  I  think,  as  it  is  for  the  sailors 
to  go  aloft.  But  I  have  always  been  very  fortu¬ 
nate.” 

“Did  you  never  meet  with  an  accident?”  I 
asked. 

“  No,”  he  replied ;  “  but  I  was  very  near  one 
once,  —  a  worse  one  perhaps  than  even  this  would 
have  been,  —  and  yet  it  ivas  not  exactly  an  acci¬ 
dent  either. 

“  What  was  it,  then  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  don’t 
much  like  to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  told 
the  whole  story  to  any  one ;  but  I  think  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  long  time  has  now  elapsed,  and  I  may  as  well 
give  it  to  you  since  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  like 
hearing  my  little  adventures. 

“It  was  many  years  ago,  when  the  Californian 
gold-diggings  were  attracting  everybody’s  attention, 
that  I  went  out  as  third  engineer  of  a  steamer  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco.  I  liked  the  captain 
very'  much,  and  I  had  known  him  by  sight  before, 
though  he  did  n’t  know  me  ;  for  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  several  times  come  on  board  a  ship 
to  which  I  then  belonged  at  New  York,  to  see  the 
captain,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  Once  or  twice,  he 
had  brought  off  bis  wife  and  little  daughter  with 
him,  —  such  a  sweet,  lady-like  young  woman,  and 
such  a  dear  little  girl !  —  I  recollect  taking  them 
down  once  and  showing  the  engines,  —  and  the 
lady  appeared  so  fond  of  her  husband  !  I  wondered 
how  he  could  leave  them  to  come  on  this  station,  in 
that  lawle.ss  time  of  gold-seeking.  Our  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  too,  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  one  who 
knew  his  work  well ;  the  second  was  n’t  a  bad  fel¬ 
low  cither,  though  too  fond  of  his  glass ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  officers  and  crew  were  not  pleasant  ship¬ 
mates.  The  ship  was  not  a  comfortable  one  to  me 
In  any  respect,  and  I  soon  determined  that  my  first 
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Toy  age  in  her  should  be  my  last,  though  we^  had 
first-rate  wages  to  induce  us  to  stick  by  the  ship  at 
San  Francisco,  and  not  run  away  to  the  gold-<lig- 

“  We  arrived  out  safely,  without  any  adventure ; 
but  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time  there  before  we 
could  sail  on  our  homeward  voyage.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  precautions,  a  great  many  of  our  crew  ran 
away,  and  it  was  impossible  to  replace  them :  in¬ 
deed,  the  harbor  was  full  of  ships  lying  useless  there 
for  want  of  crews  to  take  them  away.  But  we  had 
also  another  loss,  and  a  great  one,  in  our  chief  engi¬ 
neer.  He  had  been  ailing  on  the  voyage  out,  and  ne 
died,  poor  fellow !  whilst  we  were  lying  in  the  harbor. 
Our  second  was  not  e.xactly  the  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  engines,  being,  as  I  have  said,  rather 
too  fond  of  drink,  and  the  captain,  we  heard,  was 
trying  all  he  could  do  to  get  some  one  in  our  chief’s 
place.  Maepherson,  the  second,  was  of  course  very 
indignant  at  this  —  but  so  it  was. 

“  I  should  think  we  must  have  been  quite  two 
months  at  San  Francisco  before  we  were  re^y  to  sail 
again, — for  you  must  understand  that  we  were  not 
a  regular  packet  on  the  station,  but  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  chartered  for  the  voyage  out,  —  and  we  thought 
that  we  were  going,  after  all,  without  any  new  chief 
engineer.  We,  in  the  engine-room,  were  pleased  at 
this,  for  Maepherson  was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow 
enough,  except  for  that  fault  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  first-rate  workman  ;  but,  on  the  very 
last  day  before  sailing,  the  captain,  of  whom  we  had 
seen  but  little  for  some  time  past,  came  on  board 
with  a  person  whom  he  introduced  to  the  engine- 
room  hands  as  their  new  chief. 

“  He  was  not  the  only  new  arrival  on  board. 
There  were  a  few — very  few  —  passengers;  and  a 
lady,  who  I  heard,  to  my  astonishment,  was  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  wife,  whom  he  had  married  since  we  had  been 
at  San  Francisco.  Now,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  I  had  seen  his  wife  and  little  daughter  but  a 
short  time  before,  so  you  may  think  how  much  I 
was  surprised  at  seeing  this  other  woman  brought 
on  board  as  his  wife  now.  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  captain,  whom  I  had  taken  for  a 
different  sort  of  man;  but  it  was  all  no  business 
of  mine,  so  I  held  my  tongue  about  it.  This  new 
woman  that  he  had  now  was  very  handsome,  cer¬ 
tainly,  though  of  a  bold,  masculine  style  of  beauty, 
and  with  such  an  eye !  I  thought  I  should  n’t  ex¬ 
actly  like  her  for  a  wife  myself ;  though  she  was 
really  handsome,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  any 
man  should  be  taken  up  with  her. 

“  Right  or  wrong,  I  form  my  opinions  of  people 
pretty  quickly ;  and  I  did  n’t  like  our  new  chief.  He 
was  quiet  and  mild  in  his  manners  certainly,  — won¬ 
derfully  so  for  that  time,  in  that  part  of  tlic  world,  — 
but  there  was  a  wild,  dissipated,  wicked  look,  if  you 
understand  me,  in  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
tell  that  he  could  be  very  different  if  he  chose.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  to  Maepherson,  that  I 
thought  we  had  a  rum  one  to  deal  with  now ;  and 
he  replied  that  he  should  like  to  know  his  history, 
fw  he  guessed  it  was  a  strange  one. 

“  One  thing  was  evident  to  me  from  the  first 
time  he  came  into  the  engine-room,  —  he  was  not 
a  practical  working  engineer.  That  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  engines  was  plain;  and  he  gave  his 
orders  with  decision,  and  without  any  apparent 
doubt  of  himself;  but  there  was  a  theoretical  rather 
than  a  practical  twang  about  them,  as  if  his  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  marine  engines  had  been  gained  rather  by 
study  tlxan  by  experience.  His  hands  were  too 
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white  and  delicate  for  a  man  who  had  used  the 
hammer  and  chisel  and  file  much;  and,  comin» 
into  the  engine-room  suddenly  on  the  evening  b^ 
fore  we  sailed,  I  found  him  doing  some  job  at  the 
vice  which  was  fixed  there,  —  something  for  himself 
1  fancy,  and  not  for  the  engines,  —  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  his  tools,  it  was  jilain 
that  he  was  no  workman.  I  set  him  down  in  my 
own  mind  for  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  come  out 
to  the  diggings,  had  got  a  bad  run  of  luck,  and 
was  glad  to  work  his  way  home  as  best  he  could. 

“  At  length  we  were  ready  for  sea,  having  taken 
on  board  a  small  cargo,  and  also  some  gold  on  its 
way  to  the  States.  We  had  beautiful  weather 
down  the  coast,  and  for  some  time  nothing  unusual 
occurred.  Maepherson  and  I  kept  watch  and  watch 
alternately,  our  new  chief  of  course  taking  none: 
indeed,  he  came  verj^  seldom  into  the  engine-room 
at  all ;  and,  when  he  did,  he  interfered  with  nobody. 
He  would  just  glance  at  the  gauges,  open  a  fire-door 
and  look  in,  and  feel  the  heat  of  the  condensers; 
but  he  would  make  no  remark,  unless  there  wa.s  a 
little  escape  of  steam,  or  anything  of  that  sort  which 
a  child  might  notice.  He  seldom  founil  fault  with 
anybody;  and  very  often,  indeed  almost  every  j 
night,  he  used  to  send  down  grog  to  the  stokers 
and  trimmers  on  watch,  so  that  they  began  to  con¬ 
sider  him  a  sort  of  sea-angel,  and  to  wish  th.at  they 
could  always  have  him  for  a  chief.  Our  captain, 
too,  appeared  to  think  more  of  his  wife  than  of  the 
ship,  and  also  seemed  to  me  to  be  drinking  pretty 
much ;  and  Maepherson  soon  found  that  he  might 
take  his  little  drop  when  he  liked,  having  nobody 
to  find  fault  with  him,  except  myself,  who  was  his 
subordinate.  So,  altogether,  discipline  became  very 
lax,  and,  except  for  the  mates,  we  were  quite  a  happy 
family  at  sea.  I  could  not  help  fancying,  however, 
that  it  was  all  too  good  to  last ;  and  so  it  turned 
out. 

“  We  had  got  well  down  the  coast,  and  I  know  we 
were  not  far  off  the  land,  when  one  night  —  a 
fine  night  it  wa",  but  very  dark  —  it  w;is  my  watch 
below  trom  midnight  to  four  in  the  morning.  When 
I  say,  ‘  my  watch  below,’  you  know,  sir,  I  do  not 
mean  my  watch  below,  in  the  engine-room,  but  ray 
turn  to  be  ofli’  duty.  Maepherson  and  I  occupied  as 
a  steeping  cabin  one  of  the  deck-houses  abaft  the 
paddle-wheel,  in  which  were  two  bunks,  one  over 
the  other,  one  his  and  the  other  mine.  At  eight 
bells  —  twelve  o’clock,  you  know  —  I  called  him, 
and  he  turned  out  as  usual,  and  went  to  take  charge 
of  the  engine-room  ;  whilst  I  turned  into  iny  bunk 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Now  to  sleep  close  behind 
a  paddle-box,  with  the  wheel  but  a  foot  or  two  from 
your  head,  is,  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
sometimes  even  for  those  who  are  used  to  it,  rather 
a  difficult  operation,  especially  when  the  ship  is  roll¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  creak  and  a  buzz,  as  your  side 
rises  with  the  roll ;  and  a  roar,  and  a  bang,  and  a 
shock,  and  a  splutter  as  your  wheel  is  in  its  turn  | 
half  buried  in  the  sea ;  with  a  continual  tremble  and  ] 
shake,  never  ceasing  for  a  moment,  which,  altogeth¬ 
er,  render  sleeping  in  such  a  position  an  art  only  to 
be  acquired  by  long  practice;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon  even  then.  I  can 
sleep  as  well  as  most  people ;  and  am  not  at  all  a 
particular  man  in  such  matters ;  but  on  the  night  in 
(juestion,  although  there  was  not  much  sea  on,  I 
soon  found  that  any  attempt  to  get  a  sleep  in  my 
bunk  was  hopeless.  I  could  not  afford  to  throw 
away  my  four  hours  in  thinking  about  it;  so,  turning 
out  again,  without  much  delay,  I  went  below  to  the 
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engine-room,  and  crept  into  a  snug  little  spot  be¬ 
tween  the  starboard  cylinder  and  the  forward  bulk¬ 
head  of  the  engine-room,  which  I  had  several  times 
before,  on  our  outward  voyage,  used  for  a  similar 
purpose.  I  must  describe  the  engine-room  to  you. 
It  was  very  much  like  this  one :  the  engines  were 
lide-levers  like  these;  and  the  stoke-hole,  with  its 
fire-doors,  was  adjoining  the  engine-room,  without 
any  separation  between.  The  cylinders  were  for¬ 
ward,  about  four  feet  from  the  bulkhead,  and  the 
boilers  and  stoke-hole  were  all.  There  was  a  plat¬ 
form,  just  like  this,  at  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
cylinders,  on  each  side  of  the  engine-room,  and 
acro.ss  the  forward  part  of  it,  close  to  the  bulkhead  ; 
with  ladders  at  the  after-ends  of  the  two  side  plat¬ 
forms  leading  down  to  the  stoke-hole ;  and  another 
at  the  middle  of  the  part  that  went  across,  by  which 
you  descended  to  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
engines,  where  the  starting-handles,  &c.,  were 

E’  ed :  at  the  same  part  of  the  platform  was  the 
er  which  communicated  with  the  deck. 

“  You  will  see  from  this  that  there  was  at  the  for¬ 
ward  end  of  the  engine-room,  having  the  cylinders 
and  ends  of  the  engines  on  one  side  of  it,  the  bulkhead 
on  the  other,  and  the  cross  platform  for  a  roof,  a 
space  about  four  feet  wide,  and  in  length  the  whole 
width  of  the  ship.  The  port  side  of  this  space  was 
filled  with  tallow-casks,  oil-cans,  &c.,  for  which  there 
was  not  room  in  the  store-closet ;  but  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  there  was  a  nice,  snug  little  spot,  kept 
tolerably  cool,  though  so  near  the  cylinders,  by  the 
draught  of  air  from  the  deck,  and  through  some 
holes  in  the  bulkhead,  from  the  fore-hold.  This 
snuggery  was  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, — for  the  ladders 
and  the  deck-pump  prevented  your  getting  in  from 
between  the  engines,  and  the  donkey-engine  was  in 
the  way  on  the  port  side  ;  and  you  had  to  make  a 
rush  to  get  in,  where  you  did,  without  a  ducking 
from  the  starboard  waste-water  pipe  through  the 
ship’s  fide,  which  was  very  leaky',  so  that  there  was 
generally  a  torrent  of  water  falling  down  from  it.  But 
once  in,  with  a  bag  of  cotton  wipings  for  a  bed,  and 
my  jacket  rolled  up  for  a  pillow,  1  could  generally 
calculate  on  a  comfortable  snooze,  without  disturb¬ 
ance  from  the  wheels  or  anything  else.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  so  particular  in  my  description,  or  you 
would  never  understand  what  I  have  to  relate.  In 
this  favorite  spot  of  mine,  then,  you  will  understand 
that  I  lay  down,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  was 
fast  asleep. 

“  I  had  not  slept  very  long,  when  I  awoke  with 
a  start,  and  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  there 
was  something  unusual  in  the  working  of  the  en¬ 
gines.  I  leant  on  my  elbow  and  listened.  They 
were  going  much  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  jerking  style  about  their  motion 
which  seemed  as  if  they  were  working  expansively 
with  high  steam  ;  and  the  well-known  rushing  sound 
in  the  steam-pipes,  like  the  wind  through  a  door¬ 
way,  when  the  door  is  ajar,  showed  me  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  were  closely  “  throttled,”  —  that  is, 
that  the  valves  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the  cylin¬ 
ders  were  partially  closed,  so  as  to  check  the  flow 
of  steam  from  the  boilers  to  the  engines.  I  saw, 
too,  that  there  was  a  very  bright  glow  from  the  fur¬ 
naces,  and  that  the  fires  were  more  than  usually  in¬ 
tense.  I  fancied,  also,  from  the  absence  of  the 
usual  currents  of  air,  except  through  the  windsail 
and  from  the  forehold,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  that  the  hatches  over  the  crank 
gratings,  and  the  companion  leading  to  the  deck. 


were  closed,  —  a  thing  that  was  very  unusual  except 
in  bad  weather. 

“  I  was  about  to  creep  out  of  my  lair  to  see  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  this,  when  I  heard  persons 
in  conversation  in  the  passage  between  the  en¬ 
gines,  and  almost  close  to  where  I  was.  By  a 
slight  movement  I  was  able  also  to  see  them.  One 
was  our  chief  engineer,  who  had  never  before  been 
known  in  the  engine-room  at  this  hour  of  the  night ; 
he  had  his  hands  on  the  injection  handles,  and  was 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  the  diminished 
nuantity  of  steam  passing  through  the  engines. 
The  other,  with  his  back  turned  towards  me,  was  a 
person  whom  I  did  not  know  at  all.  lie  appeared 
a  slight,  gracefully -formed  young  man,  of  middle 
height,  dressed  in  sailor’s  clothes  of  a  fine  texture, 
and  with  the  voice  of  a  youth  rather  than  of  a  man. 
1  should  have  gone  out  at  once  to  see  what  was 
doing,  but  the  first  words  I  distinguished  arrested 
my  attention  in  a  moment  It  was  the  youth  who 
said,  — 

“  ‘  How  long  before  we  shall  leave  the  ship  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Not  long  now,’  replied  the  chief ;  ‘but  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  start  when  it  is 
time.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  sure  the  third  engineer  is  all  right  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes.  He  sleeps  in  one  of  the  wheel-houses, 
and  I  have  turned  the  key  upon  him.  Dick  is  at 
the  wheel ;  the  rest  of  the  watch  on  deck,  and 
these  smutty  fellows  are  disposed  of.  We  have 
lowered  the  boat  all  safe,  and  all  is  ready  for  a 
start.’ 

“  ‘  Then,  why  not  go  now  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  we  might  still  be  discovered  in  time  to 
spoil  all.  Let  us  wait  till  the  last  moment,  and  we 
shall  be  sure  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  infernal 
ship  and  all  that  could  ever  give  us  trouble.  But, 
by  — !  ”  he  said,  with  a  glance  towards  the  gauges, 
“  there  is  n’t  much  time  to  spare,  either.  The  steam 
mounts  quicker  than  I  thought ;  it  is  at  twenty-five 
already,  and  the  water  is  all  out  of  the  gauges. 
Just  step  on  deck,  and  tell  Dick  we  shall  be  off  at 
once.” 

“  The  youth  turned  and  ascended  quickly  to  the 
deck ;  and  the  chief  went  to  the  stoke-hole,  opened 
the  furnace-doors,  looked  at  the  fires,  and  threw  in 
some  coals  and  tallow. 

“  I  should  make  a  bad  hand  at  describing  my  feel¬ 
ings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  I  think  you  may 
imagine  that  the  unaccountable  appearance  of  a 
stranger  in  the  ship,  —  the  intelligence  that  the 
watch  both  on  deck  and  in  the  engine-room  were 
disposed  of,  —  the  knowledge  that  the  steam  was 
at  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  inch,  our  usual  work¬ 
ing  pressure  being  fifteen,  and  rapidly  rising,  with 
the  safety-valves,  of  course,  fastened  down  or  very 
heavily  loaded,  —  the  engines  throttled  of  half  their 
steam,  the  feed  in  the  boilers  very  low,  and  the  fur¬ 
naces  fed  with  oil  and  tallow,  it  was  altogether  enough 
to  make  one  feel  queer.  The  boilers  were  new  and 
strong;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  when  they  did 
give  way,  the  destruction  would  be  the  greater ;  and 
I  expected  soon  a  terrific  explosion,  which  might 
probably  send  the  ship  to  the  bottom.  I  understood 
at  once  —  indeed,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  after 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  —  that  the  villains  had 
by  some  means  got  hold  of  the  gold  on  board ;  that 
they  had  either  drugged  or  overpowered  the  watch, 
and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  blow  up  the  ship, 
and  escape  in  the  confusion;  or  to  get  away  a 
little  beforehand,  and  trust  to  t'ue  explosion,  which 
must  inevitably  follow,  to  remove  all  proof  of  their 
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crime  and  all  dread  of  capture.  I  saw  what  it 
was ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  a  coward,  that  1  stood  at  first  unable  to 
think  or  act  to  any  useful  purpose.  Had  I  been 
prompt  and  decided,  now  was  my  time  to  have 
acted  while  the  stranger  was  on  deck ;  but  I  own 
that  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  shaky  knees, 
with  quivering  lips,  and  with  the  cold,  clammy  per¬ 
spiration  standing  on  my  forehead.  I  have  often 
been  in  peril,  but  I  never  felt  so  unmanned,  before 
or  since,  as  I  did  then ;  and  I  verily  believe  that, 
had  I  been  left  alone,  I  should  have  allowed  the 
ship,  and  the  gold,  and  my  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  all  on  boaift  to  take  their  chance,  rather  than 
venture  out  to  face  those  desperadoes. 

“  But  I  had  not  the  choice.  The  chief,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  the  fire  and  examining  the  gauges,  crossed 
the  stoke-hole  to  the  other  passage  under  the  star¬ 
board  platform,  with  the  view  probably  of  getting  at 
some  of  the  grease  and  tallow  that  was  stowed  away 
close  by  where  I  had  made  my  couch.  I  saw  that  I 
must  now  be  discovered  ;  but  with  the  prospect  of  a 
‘  struggle  with  one  man  singly,  my  courage  revived, 
my  limbs  became  steady,  and  the  coward  feeling  left 
my  heart.  He  groped  his  way  slowly  uj)  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  then  made  the  rush  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  necessary  to  avoid  the  water  from  the 
waste-pipe.  This  rush  brought  him  close  to  me  be¬ 
fore  he  stopped,  and  we  stood  face  to  face.  My  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the  place,  while 
his  were  yet  dazzled  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  fires ; 
so  that  I  could  distinguish  his  features,  while  he  was 
yet  uncertain  whether  there  was  any  one  there  but 
himself.  I  ought  to  have  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  attacked  him  at  once,  but  I  foolishly  let  the 
moment  pass,  and  instead  of  acting  promptly,  I  sung 
out,  ‘  Who  is  there  V  ’  In  a  moment  his  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  look  of  fierce  intelligence ;  and  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  e.xclamation,  he  sprang  upon  me.  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  attack  made  me  start  back  ;  and,  iny 
foot  being  tripped  up  by  the  bag  of  cotton  I  used  for 
a  bed,  we  fell  heavily  to  the  deck  together,  I  being 
undermost.  His  left  hand  was  on  my  throat ;  and 
clutching  my  hair  with  his  right,  he,  with  a  quick 
lift  and  jerk,  moved  my  head  to  one  side  towards  the 
engine.  I  did  not  resist  the  movement  much,  for  I 
had  not  thought  exactly  where  I  was  lying ;  but  oh  ! 
think  what  was  my  horror  at  the  next  instant  to  see 
directly  over  me  the  end  of  the  side  lever  descend¬ 
ing,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  above  my  head ! 
By  a  violent  effort  I  got  out  of  the  way  just  in  time  ; 
but  even  then  the  cutter  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
grazed  my  forehead  in  its  descent.  The  horror  of 
my  position  seemed  to  give  me  for  the  moment  jire- 
tematural  strength,  and  I  succeeded  in  rolling  my 
antagonist  over  till  1  became  uppermost ;  and  then 
1  struck  him  with  my  clenched  fist  two  or  three 
heavy  blows  on  the  lace  with  such  effect,  th.at  his 
hold  of  me  relaxed,  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
stunned  him.  In  a  moment  I  gained  my  feet  and 
fled ;  but  I  had  been  mistaken  in  fiincying  I  had 
quieted  my  antagonist ;  he  was  nearly  as  quick  as  I 
was,  and  pursued  me  closely.  I  rushed  through  the 
passage  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  across  the  stoke-hole, 
through  the  passage  between  the  engines,  and  thence 
to  the  platform  and  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
deck.  ITie  chief  was  close  behind  me,  so  that  I 
dared  not  lose  time  by  turning  my  head  ;  and  I  re¬ 
member  how  I  heard  his  feet  slip  as  he  crossed  the 
iron  floor  of  the  stoke-hole  directly  after  me.  I  tried 
to  fling  open  the  door  of  the  companion,  and  gain 
the  deck:  I  thought  that  my  escape  was  certain. 
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But  oh !  sir,  I  had  no  sooner  touched  the  door  than  I 
found  that  it  was  closed,  fastened  on  the  outside.  I 
looked  down.  The  chief  was  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  he  held  a  revolving 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  was  then  in  the  act  of  cock” 
ing  it!  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  I 
flung  myself  right  off  the  ladder  upon  him.  He 
fired,  but  without  having  time  to  take  aim,  and  I 
was  not  hit  With  the  force  of  my  fall,  we  both 
rolled  off  the  platform  into  the  passage  between  the 
engines,  the  pistol  being  at  the  same  time  dashed 
from  his  hand.  How  we  both  escaped  being  crushed 
by  the  machinery  I  scarcely  know ;  but  so  it  was 
and  directly  we  were  both  on  our  feet  again,  and 
struggling  through  the  passage  on  to  the  slippery 
stoke-hole  floor. 

“  Here,  still  grasping  each  other’s  throats,  we 
paused  to  take  breath :  and  I  saw  then  that  Mac- 
jiherson  and  the  stokers,  and  trimmers  of  the  watch 
were  lying  either  dead  or  dead  drunk-  about  the 
side  platforms  and  stoke-hole.  I  shouted  as  well  as 
I  could,  but  without  avail;  and  then  a  thought 
flashed  across  me,  —  the  steam  whistle  1  There  was 
a  handle  by  which  it  could  be  sounded  from  the 
engine-room.  If  I  could  but  reach  that,  I  must  alarm 
all  the  ship,  and  we  might  yet  be  saved !  But  at 
that  moment  the  companion  was  opened,  and  the 
youth,  the  chief’s  accomplice,  descended.  He  came 
down  the  ladder  hastily ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  turned 
and  seen  what  was  going  on  than  he  paused,  as  if 
frightened  and  irresolute  how  to  act.  The  chief  saw 
him  as  soon  as  I  did,  and  sung  out  to  him,  — 

“  ‘  The  pistol !  the  pistol !  There,  between  the 
engines !  ’ 

“  The  youth  picked  up  the  pistol,  and  coining  for¬ 
ward,  presented  it  at  me ;  but  I  could  see,  even  in 
that  moment,  that  he  had  omitted  to  cock  it.  He 
pulled  at  the  trigger,  but  of  course  without  avail. 
The  chief  saw,  as  I  did,  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

‘  Cock  it,  d — n  you,  —  cock  it !  ’  he  cried  out ;  and 
then  I  heanl  the  click  as  the  hammer  was  drawn 
back,  and  the  chamber  revolved.  It  was  now  or 
never  for  me.  I  an,  a  Comishnian,  sir;  and,  like 
most  from  that  country,  a  little  bit  of  a  wrestler.  I 
had  regained  my  strength  a  little,  and  skill  took  the 
place  of  what  was  wanting.  It  was  my  only  chance. 
So,  quick  as  lightning,  I  gave  the  chief  the  ‘  toe,’  as 
we  call  it  in  our  country,  and  turned  him  over  like  a 
top  towards  the  side  on  which  the  youth  was  stand¬ 
ing.  He  fired  at  the  same  instant ;  but  the  sudden 
turn  I  gave  my  antagonist  changed  our  positions, 
and  the  bullet,  after  inflicting  a  flesh  wound  in  my 
arm,  entered  his  body  instead  of  mine.  The  youth 
gazed  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  then, 
with  a  scream,  threw  herself  on  the  body.  At  that 
same  instant  I  saw  who  it  was.  It  was  no  youth,  but 
a  wom.an,  and  our  captain’s  new  wife.  But  I  did  not 
wait  to  speculate  on  this,  for  I  saw  that  the  fires  must 
be  drawn  at  once,  and  I  had  no  strength  left.  I 
Mirang  to  the  handle  and  sounded  the  whistle. 
There  was  the  well-known  shrill  shriek  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  heard  throughout  the  ship ;  and  I  fell 
down  fainting  on  the  stoke-hole  floor. 

“  I  remember  little  more  that  passed  until  I  found 
myself  in  the  hospital  at  Panama.  The  events  of 
that  night  —  my  wound,  and  the  want  of  medi¬ 
cal  attendance,  for  we  carried  no  surgeon  —  had 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  and  I  had  been  dan¬ 
gerously  ill.  I  had  been  delirious,  and  when  I  did 
regain  my  consciousness,  the  events  which  had  really 
happened  were  so  mingled  in  my  brain  with  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  my  delirium,  that  I  found  it 
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difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  people  had  been  told 
I  had  been  guilty  of  gross  insubordination  towanls 
the  chief  engineer,  and  that  he  had  been  so  mad¬ 
dened  by  passion  as  to  fire  his  revolver  at  me ;  and 
that  1,  having  gained  possession  of  the  weapon  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  had  shot  him,  to  save  my 
own  life.  Of  course  I  denied  this ;  but  my  ideas, 
and,  no  doubt  my  talk,  were  still  so  incoherent,  that 
hut  little  notice  was  titken  of  what  I  said.  Soon  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  came  to  my  bedside,  and 
begged  and  entreated  me  in  the  most  earnest,  the 
most  piteous  manner,  to  allow  this  version  of  the 
story  to  be  believed.  He  said  he  had  been  bewitched 
by  the  charms  and  arts  of  that  woman;  and,  be¬ 
lieving  that  none  of  the  crew  knew  he  was  already 
married,  he  had  agreed  to  give  her  a  passage,  and 
had  taken  her  on  board  with  him  as  his  wife.  She 
had  obtained  from  him,  by  pretending  a  plajdul 
womanish  curiosity,  a  knowledge  of  where  the  gold 
on  board  was  stowed,  and  how  it  coidd  be  got  at ; 
and  this  vile  woman,  with  her  accomplice  (the  vil¬ 
lain  whom  ho  had  foolishly  engaged,  at  her  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  chief  engineer),  and  another  man, 
also  shipped  at  San  Francisco,  had  between  them 
conceived  and  attempted  to  carry  out  that  atrocious 
project  in  which  they  had  been  so  ne.arly  successful. 
The  engineer’s  hurt  had  not  been  serious  ;  and  the 
captain  said  that  he  had  connived  <at  his  escape 
with  his  accomplices  as  soon  as  the  ship  got  into 
port.  The  woman,  indeed,  had  not  been  seen  in 
her  disguise  by  any  one  but  himself;  for  he  had 
been  first  in  the  engine-room  when  the  whistle 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  had  managed  somehow  to 
get  her  out  of  the  way  unseen.  “  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  now,”  he  said,  “to  attempt  to  capture  them  ”; 
and  he  implored  me  not  to  contradict  the  account 
he  had  caused  to  be  circulated,  and  so  cause  his 
ruin,  which  would  bo  sure  to  follow,  should  his 
owners  learn  the  real  truth  of  the  story.  He  mado 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  he  was  truly  sorry  for  his  fault, 
as  well  as  its  consequences ;  but  I  was  deaf  to  all 
until  he  spoke  of  his  sweet  wife  and  his  dear  little 
girl,  whom  I  had  seen,  as  I  have  said,  at  New  York. 
Well,  sir,  at  length  I  yielded,  and  agreed  to  confirm 
the  account  he  had  given.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  crew,  and  especially  Maepherson  and  the  rt'st  of 
the  watch  in  the  engine-room  and  on  deck,  —  who 
had  been  drugged  by  some  liquor  which  the  chief 
had  given  them,  —  were  not  altogether  imposed 
upon,  and  a  hundred  dilVerent  versions  of  the  story 
were  flying  about.  But  no  one  ever  knew  the 
rights  of  the  affair,  —  we  were  not  in  England,  you 
know,  sir,  and  it  was  a  lawless  time  and  a  lawless 
part  of  the  world.  I  returned  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
I  was  recovered,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have 
never  told  anybo<ly  but  you  how  it  all  happened.” 
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The  manner  in  which  genius  triumphs  over  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  by  the  example  of  the  Hungarian  Pctofi,  or 
rather  I’etrr  vich  Sandor,  which  was  his  proper  name. 
Who  would  expect  a  butcher’s  son,  educated  at  an 
indifferent  provincial  school,  and  forced  to  earn  his 
bread  by  a  very  rough  life  indeed,  to  give  birth  to 
sublime  sentiments,  and  couch  them  in  verse  which 
would  be  the  delight  of  some  of  the  finest  intellects 
in  Europe,  Humboldt  and  Heine  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission 


of  talent  receives  a  rude  shock  by  such  a  ease  as 
Petbfi’s.  His  father  was  the  coarsest  of  the  coarse, 
and  engaged  in  an  occupation  likely  to  have  a  most 
brutalizing  effect  on  the  mind ;  yet  Petbfi,  evidently 
from  his  works,  was  a  man  who  possessed  the  most 
delicate  and  refined  feelings  and  sublime  ideas.  He 
was  both  a  true  poet  and  a  true  patriot.  He  could 
sing  most  touchingly  and  eloquently  the  wrongs  of 
his  country,  and  —  what  is  more  rare  —  was  ready 
willingly  to  shed  hi.s  blood  to  redress  them.  His  most 
ardent  wish,  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
poems,  was  to  die  on  the  battle-field  fighting  for 
Hungarj%  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  such  would  be  his  fate,  for  the  poem  in  question 
was  a  literal  prophecy.  He  fell  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot  army  in  1849,  and  had  the 
last  spark  of  life  “  trampled  ”  out  of  his  body  by 
“  the  flying  horse.”  His  body  was  cast  into  a  ditch 
amidst  a  heap  of  others,  and  was  never  found.  This 
tragic  end  —  lamentable  as  it  may  apjiear  —  was  in 
consonance  with  the  character  of  the  man,  and  lends 
an  additional  interest  to  his  works,  as  it  proves  he 
really  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  wrote.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  poem  in  which  he  unconsciously  fore- 
.shadowed  his  own  death  is  his  be.st,  but  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  beautiful,  and  as  it  is  a  complete  description  of  a 
remarkable  man’s  death,  written  by  himself,  which 
is  a  rara  avis,  we  believe  it  may  interest  the  reader, 
and  therefore  subjoin  it :  — 

^*Ooe  thought  torments  me  torelj,  —  H  is  that  I, 

Pilloweil  on  a  soft  bed  of  down,  may  die,~ 

Fade  slowly,  like  a  flower,  and  pass  away 
Uniler  Uie  gentle  pressure  of  decay. 

Paling  as  pales  a  failing,  flickering  light 
In  the  dark,  lonesome  solitude  of  night : 

0  God  !  let  not  my  Magyar  name 
Be  liokefl  with  such  a  death  of  shame ! 

No !  rather  let  it  be 
A  lightning'Struck,  uprooted  tree,  — 

A  rock,  which  torn  from  mountain  brow, 

Comes  rattling,  thundering  down  belovr, 

M'here  every  fettered  race,  tired  with  their  chains, 

Muster  their  ranks,  and  seek  the  battle  plains  ; 

And  with  red  flushes  the  red  flag  unfold, 

The  sacred  signal  there  inscribed  iu  gold, — 

‘  For  the  world’s  liberty  !  ’ 

And,  far  and  wide,  the  summons  to  be  free 
Fills  east  and  west, — and  to  tlie  glorious  fight 
Heroes  press  forward,  battling  for  the  right : 

There  will  1  die  ! 

There,  drowned  in  mine  own  heart’s  blood,  11c 
Poured  out  so  willingly  ;  th’  expiring  voice, 

Kven  iu  its  own  extinction,  shall  rejoice. 

While  the  sword’s  clashing,  and  the  trumpet’s  sound, 

And  rifles  and  artillery  thunder  round  } 

Then  may  the  trampling  horse 
Gallop  u>>on  my  corse, 

'When  o’er  the  battle-field  the  warriors  fly. 

Then  let  me  rest  till  glorious  victory 

Shall  crown  the  right,  —  my  bones  upsathered  be 

At  the  sublime  interment  of  the  free  !  ” 

Alexander  Petbfi  was  the  Burns  of  Hungary,  and, 
although  born  in  a  most  humble  station  and  leading 
a  vagabond  life,  which  one  would  think  little  likely 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
rustic  songs  which  Henry  Heine  has  said  “  are  sweet¬ 
er  than  the  nightingale,”  and  which  have  certainly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  Hungarian  poets.  Ills 
poems  have  often  been  well  translated  into  German, 
and  into  other  languages  also,  but  not  so  well.  The 
poems  of  Petbfi  arc  characterized  by  great  simplicity, 
ieeling,and  passion ;  and  although  he  led  such  avaga- 
bond  life,  and  was  at  one  time  a  strolling  player,  his 
cft'usions  arc  not  in  a  single  instance  disgraced  by 
the  impurities  which  disfigure  the  productions  of 
many  of  his  compeers,  and  in  p.articnlar  those  of 
Burns.  As  the  number  of  persons  \vho  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Magyar  language  is  very  small, 
the  English  poetic  public  will  doubtless  be  obliged 
to  so  eminent  a  linguist  as  Sir  John  Bowring  for 
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giving  them  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  before  us,  of  gaining  some  idea  of  Petbfi’s 
works ;  although,  without  wishing  to  disparage  Sir 
John,  we  roust  say,  they  will  only  see  them  “  through 
a  glass  darkly.”  The  German  translations  of  Petofi’s 
poems  are  certainly  better  than  Sir  John’s ;  but  to 
persons  who  have  not  read  either  the  Magyar  origi¬ 
nals  or  the  German  translations,  the  present  Eng¬ 
lish  versions,  which  are  the  best  we  have  as  yet  seen, 
will  afford  some  pleasure.  Some  of  Petofi’s  shorter 
poems  are  exquisite  gems,  full  of  most  strikingly 
original  and  beautiful  ideas,  the  brilliancy  of  which, 
alt^it  dimmed  by  translation  in  the  book  before  us, 
is  something  marvellous.  Here  is  one  of  his  pretty 
thoughts,  — 

“  And  wh«t  it  sorrow  t  T  is  a  boundlett  sea. 

And  what  is  Joy  t 

A  litUe  peari  in  that  deep  ocean's  bed  : 

1  souftht  it — found  it — held  it  o’er  my  head. 

And,  to  my  soul's  annoy, 

It  fell  into  the  ocean's  dc|ith  afiain  ; 

And  now  I  long  and  look  for  it  in  vain.” 

“  Wife  and  Sword  ”  and  “  Caress  Leaves  ”  are 
most  touchingly  pathetic  IjTics,  which,  by  e.xception. 
Sir  John  Bowring  has  succeeded  in  giving  in  musi¬ 
cal  lines.  If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  reproduce  one  or  both  of  them,  but  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  select  something  shorter.  We  therefore 
give  the  following,  entitled  in  the  original  Rozsaho- 
kor  a  dotnh  oldalon,  which  the  translator  entitles 
“  Faithfulness,”  and  which  he  distorts  but  slightly :  — 

”  There  on  the  mountain  a  rose  blossom  blows, 

Bend  o'er  my  bosom  thy  forehead  which  glows. 

Whisper,  0  whisper  sweet  words  in  mine  ear, 

Say  that  thou  lovest  me  —  what  rapture  to  bear ! 

“  Down  on  the  Danube  the  evening  sun  sinks, 

Gilding  the  rivulets  which  dance  on  its  brinks  i 
As  the  sweet  river  has  cradled  the  sun. 

Cradled  I  rest  upon  thee,  lovely  one. 

“  I  liave  been  slandered,  the  slanderer  declare  — 

Let  God  forgive  them  —  I  utter  no  prayer } 

Now  let  them  listen,  while  prayerful  1  pour 
All  my  heart’s  offerings  ou  her  1  adore.” 

We  cannot  speak  highly  of  the  longer  poem,  called 
“  Janos  the  Hero,”  which  in  the  original  is  most 
outrageously  extravagant  in  its  plot,  and  which, 
when  very  roughly  translated  by  Sir  John  into  very 
rugged  alternate  prose  and  verse,  —  for  this  part  of 
the  book  is  much  less  carefully  rendered  than  the 
rest,  —  becomes  extremely  barbarous  and  even 
ludicrous.  We  arc  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  at 
tramdating  poetry  into  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  must  failures.  The  right  thing  is  for  a 
man  who  is  poetically  inclined,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  versifying,  to  borrow  the  ideas  of  a  foreign 
poet  and  entirely  refashion  them  ;  and  this  Sir  John 
Bowring  has  not  succeeded  in  doing:  he  has  sim¬ 
ply  produced  half-metrical  translations,  with  few 
exceptions,  not  poems.  How  differently  the  ideas 
of  foreign  poets  may  be  reset  in  English  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  in  Longfellow.  Should  ever 
the  couiplete  works  of  Petbfi  or  the  best  of  them  be 
given  to  us  in  English  by  a  true  poet,  they  would  be 
a  fresh  treasure  added  to  our  language. 


JANE  IBBOTSON’S  WARNING. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

I. 

Ibbotsons  were  an  old,  well-to-do  race  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  their  place  of  business  was  in  l.<ondon 
Wall.  It  was  their  own  property ;  and  this  natu¬ 
rally  brings  to  mind  two  notable  facts,  appertaining 
to  the  last  generation,  which  are  worthy  of  record : 


first,  that  they  lived  in  such  open  communion 
with  their  children,  as  to  discuss  in  their  presence 
the  most  delicate  circumstances  of  their  worldly 
condition  ;  and,  secondly,  that  some  embarrassment 
or  monetary  pressure  had  caused  their  house  to  be 
mortgaged.  These  Ibbotsons  had  two  sons,  Nicho- 
demus  and  Cyrus,  who,  like  all  their  male  predeces¬ 
sors,  were  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  One 
day,  therefore,  in  play-hours,  the  boys,  whether 
from  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  began  to  boast  of  the 
especial  signs  of  grandeur  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  homes.  One,  for  instance,  told  that  a 
real  golden  fleece  hung  over  their  door ;  a  second, 
that  a  gilded  vane  stood  on  their  house-roof ;  and  a 
third,  that  they  had  stables  on  which  was  a  cupola 
and  a  clock :  on  this,  Nichodemus,  not  to  be  behind 
the  best  of  them,  put  in  his  boast  by  saying,  — 

“  But  we  have  a  mortgage  on  our  house !  ” 

Most  of  the  boys  were  wiser  than  poor  Nichode¬ 
mus,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  followeil  his  boast 
Cyrus,  though  younger  than  his  brother,  no  sooner 
heard  him  utter  the  words,  than  a  sense  of  what  a 
mortgage  was  flashed  upon  his  mind,  as  by  instinct 
It  was  money  borrowed  ;  and  that,  he  knew,  was  not 
quite  the  thing.  With  a  bravado,  therefore,  equal 
to  his  brother’s  simplieity,  he  denied  the  fact,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  fight  any  boy  who  dared 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Nichodemus,  and  say  that  they 
had  a  mortgage  on  their  house.  Fortunately  Cyrus’s 
prowess  was  well  known  in  the  school,  and  not  a 
boy  accepted  the  challenge  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  Ibbotsons  had  a  mortgage  on 
their  premises. 

Poor  Nichoilemus  went  to  sea,  where  he  perished 
bv  falling  overboard  in  a  storm,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
liope.  Thus  the  shop  and  the  mortgage  iMicanie  the 
inheritance  of  Cyrus ;  and  he,  marrying  a  woman 
with  money,  paid  off  the  mortgage  with  her  fortune. 

Mrs.  Ibbotson  had  a  twin  sister,  married  to  a  Mr. 
Linacre,  the  bailiff  of  Squire  Mather;  of  Latten- 
cover,  in  Gloucestershire;  also  a  half-sister  ten 
years  her  senior,  the  daughter  of  her  mother  by  an 
earlier  marriage.  These  women  were  ilevotedly 
attached  to  each  other ;  nor  was  the  bond  of  their 
affection  looseneil  by  the  Ibbotson  marriage.  At 
that  time  the  half-sister,  Mrs.  Ronald,  a  widow  in 
straitened  circumstances,  with  one  son,  found  her 
home  with  the  bailifTs  wife  at  Latten-cover ;  hence¬ 
forth  it  was  almost  entirely  in  London  Wall,  whither 
the  good  shopkeeper  invited  her  and  her  son,  on 
the  generous  plea  of  the  boy,  who  was  very  clever, 
receiving  a  better  education  at  St.  Paul’s  School 
than  he  could  do  in  Gloucestershire,  with  an  eye, 
moreover,  to  his  ultimately  becoming  his  apprentice; 
whilst  the  wife  rejoiced  to  have  the  long-tried  ser¬ 
vices  of  her  half-sister  all  to  herself,  she  having  a 
far  greater  taste  for  making  money  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  shop,  than  for  mending  his  stockings 
and  making  his  shirts,  all  of  which  would  now  fall  to 
the  share  of  “  Sister  Ronald.” 

The  earliest  recollections  of  little  Jane  Ibbotson, 
the  only  child  of  this  shopkeeping  pair,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  her  half-coiisin,  David  Ronald,  the 
industrious  school-boy  of  St.  Paul’s,  —  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tradition  of  Nichodemus  and  the  mortgage 
still  existed.  But  Ronald,  Scotch  by  his  father’s 
side,  a  steady,  thoughtful  boy,  was  never  likely  to 
commit  himself  in  that  style.  He  was  a  clear¬ 
headed,  practical  fellow,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
faculty  for  everything.  Whether  it  were  learning  or 
play,  he  went  into  it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  was 
at  the  top  of  the  school.  There  was  nothing  he 
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could  not  and  did  not  learn ;  and  “  Uncle  Ibbotson  ” 
had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  him.  Some  of  the 
masters,  however,  thought  it  a  shame  to  apprentice 
him  merely  to  an  ordinary  business,  when  his  abili¬ 
ties  would  &t  him  for  a  much  higher  walk  in  life. 
This  was  the  lad’s  own  opinion  of  himself.  Uncle 
Linacre  also  put  in  his  word  on  the  subject;  but 
then  he  was  only  bailiff  at  Latten-cover,  and  could 
not  take  him  as  an  apprentice  and  insure  him  a 
money-making  trade.  Therefore,  sorely  against  the 
grain,  poor  David  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years 
to  the  provision  business  in  London  Wall. 

Little  Miss  Ibbotson  was  an  elegant  young  lady 
from  her  very  cradle :  and  this  reminds  me  of  the 
many  curious  things  there  are  in  life  ;  none  more  so 
than  the  law  of  reaction,  —  a  law  which  runs  through 
creation,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  through  the 
whole  universe. 

Hence  It  happened  that  this  daughter  of  shop¬ 
keeping  parents  —  people  who  had  no  ambition  be¬ 
yond  their  own  calling,  and  who  would  have  thought 
it  a  mortal  sin  to  undervalue  that  condition  of  lite 
to  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  them  —  entertained, 
as  soon  as  she  had  any  ideas  of  her  own,  an  utter 
repugnance  to  all  retail  business  whatever,  and  felt 
it  derogatory,  long  before  she  was  ten  years  old,  to 
enter  the  house  by  the  shop  instead  of  the  private 
door,  which  her  parents  used  only  on  Sundays. 
But  this  was  according  to  the  great  law  of  reaction, 
and  totally  beyond  her  power  of  resistance.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  pendulum,  so  to  speak,  had  swung 
for  several  generations  towards  the  petty  details 
of  a  retail  trade,  so  now,  in  her  case,  it  swung 
back  in  the  utmost  rejection  of  them.  In  short,  the 
shop  was  her  bite  noir,  a  daily  morti6cation  and 
shame.  The  parents  outwardly  smiled  at,  and  in¬ 
wardly  admired,  the  dainty  ways  and  the  refined 
proiiensities  of  the  little  lady,  and  placed  her  early 
in  a  boarding-school  of  high  reputation  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  where  also  were  educated  many  other  young- 
lady  daughters  of  rich  tradesmen,  principally  from 
the  West  End. 

At  fifteen,  Jane  Ibbotson  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  regular  features,  and  hair 
the  color  of  ripe  corn.  She  was  certainly  the  pret¬ 
tiest  girl  in  the  school,  and  greatly  admired.  David 
Ronald,  in  his  day,  had  worked  hard,  and  taken  a 
high  place  in  the  regular  examinations  of  the  city 
scliool;  but  he  had  not  worked  harder,  nor  made 
better  use  of  his  opportunities,  than  did  Jane  Ibbot¬ 
son  at  Miss  Vanstrandin’s  establishment  for  young 
ladies.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  deeply  she  stud¬ 
ied  one  particular  branch  of  Miss  Vanstrandin’s  es¬ 
tablishment.  I  mean  that  of  the  parlor  boarders,  — 
daughters,  some  of  them,  of  county  families,  wealthy 
merchants,  or  professional  men,  —  a  distinct,  higher 
class,  who  occupied  the  dais,  sat  above  the  salt,  and 
rode  in  carriages  when  others  walked  on  foot.  She 
learned  a  great  deal  from  them,  purely  by  quick  In¬ 
stinct,  for  these  two  classes  of  the  school  were  kept 
apart,  and  familiar  intercourse  with  them  was  hard¬ 
ly  admissible.  Occasionally  Jane  spent  her  holidays 
with  some  of  her  companions ;  but  cheesemongers, 
linen-drapers,  and  wine-merchants,  even  though 
living  at  the  West  End,  were  not  her  ideals. 

Fortunately,  she  had  a  standing  invitation  to  Un¬ 
cle  Linacre’s ;  and  here  there  was  no  shop,  no  hu¬ 
miliation  of  any  kind  ;  and  Uncle  Linacre,  who  had 
been  so  many  years  simply  the  bailiff  at  Latten-cov¬ 
er,  occupying  the  farm-house  belonging  to  the  Hall, 
and  farming  a  little  hind  of  his  own,  had  now  been 
advanced,  on  the  death  of  old  Squire  Mather,  to  the 


post  of  steward,  and  removed  to  the  Hall  itself,  where 
he  not  only  occupied  certain  handsome  rooms,  but 
was  made  general  care-taker  and  manager  of  the 
whole  place.  I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  tell 
all  that  might  be  said  about  these  curiously  eccen¬ 
tric  Mathers,  of  Latten-cover,  the  collateral  descend¬ 
ants  of  that  vinegar-spirited  historian  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  forbade  the  Pilgrim  mothers  to  kiss  their 
children  on  a  Sunday;  but  I  have  not.  I  can  mere¬ 
ly  say,  that  the  present  possessor,  young  Butler 
Mather,  the  great-nephew  of  the  old  Squire,  was, 
apparently,  no  less  eccentric  than  his  predecessors. 
He  was  educated  at  0.xford,  but  had  never  taken 
many  honors;  in  fact,  he  cared  little  about  mere 
scholastic  distinctions;  and,  leaving  the  university 
some  time  before  his  gi’eat-uncle’s  death,  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  theory  of  educational  development,  the 
principle  of  which  was  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  a  man’s  work,  by  hand  as  well  as  by  head, 
and  put  himself  to  ship-building  for  three  years  ;  after 
which  he  visited  the  United  States,  not  only  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  government 
of  that  country,  but  to  take  out  a  number  of  poor,  in¬ 
dustrious  men,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
in  the  dockyard,  and  settle  them  in  one  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States. 

A  character  of  more  strongly  developed  manhood 
than  that  of  Butler  Mather,  at  seven-and-twenty, 
could  not  be  conceived.  He  had  known  his  great- 
uncle’s  bailifi'  from  boyhood,  and  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  leave  everything  in  his  hands. 

Linacre,  therefore,  was  now  steward,  and  lived  at 
the  Hall ;  and  the  young  Squire,  being  altogether 
unconventional  and  simple  in  his  habits  and  tastes, 
greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  him  and  his  wife,  and 
lived  familiarly  with  them  when  he  came  there, 
which,  however,  was  necessarily  very  seldom. 

It  was  by  no  means  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Jane 
Ibbotson,  the  young  beauty  of  Miss  Vanstrandin’s, 
should  prefer  sjiending  her  holidays  with  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Linacre,  rather  than  with  any  of  her  school  com¬ 
panions  at  their  shopkeeping  homes ;  though  1  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  was  not  with  reler- 
ence  to  the  Squire,  whom  she  scarcely  ever  saw,  but 
simply  because  it  was  Latten-cover;  and,  with  all 
her  romantic  notions,  and  love  of  rank  and  refine¬ 
ment,  it  was  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  range  about  the  whole  place  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

Another  object  of  great  interest  to  her  arc^  from 
the  fact  that  the  adjoining  estate  of  Saxonfield, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  subjected  to  a  claim 
of  disputed  inheritance,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  ul¬ 
timately  proved  to  be  the  rightful  property  of  a 
young  orphan,  Margaret  St.  Just,  who,  having  been 
originally  one  of  Miss  Vanstrandin’s  parlor-board¬ 
ers,  was  now  remaining  there,  awaiting,  year  after 
year,  the  termination  of  the  weary  lawsuit  Of  all 
the  parlor-boarders,  Margaret  St  Just  had  ever 
been  Jane  Ibbotson’s  intensest  admiration.  She 
was  now  upwards  of  twenty ;  tall,  and  somewhat 
ample  of  growth :  not  handsome,  strictly  speaking, 
but  of  a  frank  countenance,  with  buoyant,  gracious 
manners.  There  was,  in  short,  an  air  of  nobility  in 
all  she  said  and  did,  which  supplied  to  the  youthful 
fancy  of  her  ardent  admirer  the  perfection  of  wo¬ 
manhood  in  the  character  of  a  duchess.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Jane  took  great  interest  in 
all  the  talk  about  the  Saxonfield  lawsuit  at  Latten- 
cover,  and  that  she,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
invited  by  the  people  there,  and  their  friends,  to 
relate  all  that  she  could  impart  from  her  personal 
knowledge  of  the  heiress. 
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Uncle  L'macre,  in  his  pride  as  steward  of  Latten- 
cover,  one  of  the  best-managed  estates  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  looked  down,  with  a  sort  of  pltyinj;  reganl,  on 
the  long-neglected  and  sorely  run-out  projicrty  of 
Saxonfield,  and  on  one  occasion  deploivd  to  Jane 
that  David  Ronald  had  been  ajjprenticed  to  trade, 
instead  of  studying  fanning  or  lanil  management. 

“  But  I  was  only  bailiif  then,”  said  he ;  “  and  I 
thought  your  father  could  do  Ix'tter  for  him.” 

From  this  she  inferred  that  Uncle  Linacre  looked 
down  on  shopkeeping. 

Jane  was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  her  Last  half- 
year  at  school,  when  the  news  came  that  Miss  St. 
Just  had  won  the  great  Saxonfield  cause.  Of  course 
there  was  to  be  a  lestival  at  the  school  in  her  honor ; 
and  Miss  Vanstrandin  partly  wrote,  and  partly 
translated  from  the  French,  a  little  play  to  be  acted 
on  the  occasion,  in  which  Jane  was  to  perform  the 
part  of  heroine.  The  evening  came;  the  various 
young  performers  were  standing  with  palpitating 
hearts  awaiting  the  critical  moment  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  should  draw  up;  when  Miss  St.  Just,  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed,  passed  (juickly  along  a  corridor  which 
opened  on  the  little  stage,  and,  sweeping  her  long 
muslin  dress  over  the  nearest  footlight,  it  instantly 
caught  fire.  Jane,  whose  admiring  eyes  followed 
her  everywhere,  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and,  rushing  forward,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  burning  muslin,  and  catching  it  in  her  own  ample 
dress,  which  fortunately  was  woollen,  extinguished 
the  fire.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
so  that  when  Jane,  overcome  by  her  own  feeling, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  those  who 
rushed  forward  to  see  what  was  amiss  were  angry 
at  her  ill-timed  excitement. 

By  this  circumstance  Jane  won  the  regard  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  heiress,  who  left  early  the 
following  morning,  but  shortly  afterwards  sent  her 
a  handsome  gold  locket,  containing  her  hair,  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  her  at  Saxonfield. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  herself  left  school,  and,  coming 
home,  found  various  preparations  to  welcome  her. 
Her  parents  had  designed  a  surprise  for  her,  and 
not  an  uncostly  one  either.  The  sitting-room  over 
the  shop  was  new-papered,  carpeted,  and  furnished 
for  her  use.  Aunt  Ronald,  who  dearly  loved  her 
beautiful  niece,  had  almost  sewn  her  fingers  to 
the  bone  in  her  share  of  the  labor  of  love,  lor  she 
was  great  at  upholstery  work.  The  young  girl 
was  not  wanting  in  gratitude,  nor  unappreciative 
of  kindness ;  but  the  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement, 
which  she  had  perfected  in  her  twelve  half-years 
at  Twickenham,  left  her  shocked  by  the  first  view 
of  a  red  and  green  carpet,  rosc-trellised  walls,  and 
blue  damask  curtains.  She  might  be  said  to  gasp 
for  breath  as  her  loving  aunt  —  anticipating  the 
mother,  who  was  busy  in  the  shop  —  threw  open 
the  room-door,  and  then,  herself  entering,  stood  in 
silence  to  witness  the  expected  joyful  surprise. 
But  Jane  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

“  Don’t  you  like  it,  dear  V  ”  asked  the  aunt, 
troubled  at  the  silence.  “Mother  thought  you 
would  be  so  pleased,  and  father  gave  the  money  so 
willingly.” 

“  It  was  very'  kind,”  said  Jane,  and  that  was  all. 

The  aunt,  not  liking  to  tell  them  down  stairs  that 
Jane  did  not  show  any  pleasure,  kept  out  of  every- 
Ixxly’s  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  Jiine  in  the 
mean  time  cried  in  her  bedroom  to  think  that  now 
for  years  she  should  have  to  endure  that  ugly  room. 
Poor  girl !  this  ill-considered  kindness  of  her  family 
was,  in  its  way,  as  great  a  mortification  to  her  as 


the  shop.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  bad  but  that  it 
may  be  mended,  and  Jane  w.as  not  without  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  end,  therefore,  she  contrived  so 
far  to  tone  down  and  even  to  harmonize  the  ill- 
assorted  colors  as  to  leave  the  room,  if  not  elegant, 
at  least  bearable.  Here,  too,  she  could  do  just  as 
she  liked ;  eonseciuently,  she  surrounded  herself  by 
books,  for  she  was  an  immense  novel-reader;  and 
in  their  pages  she  lived  in  the  most  elegant  houses, 
and  associated  with  earls  and  countesses,  county 
sijuircs  and  their  ladies.  In  vain  would  she  have 
sought  in  those  pages  for  an  honest  lover  who  was 
a  shopkeeper.  There  was  not  such  a  thing!  In 
life,  however,  —  at  least  in  her  life,  —  it  was  differ¬ 
ent,  and  that  was  her  misfortune. 

She  had  not,  therefore,  been  long  at  home  before 
she  found  herself  the  object  of  David  Ronald’s  re¬ 
gard.  He  was  now  the  faithful  assistant  and  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  business,  and  the  son-in-law  elect  of 
the  hou.se,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
though  they  had  sense  enough  to  leave  him  free  to 
make  his  own  choice. 

But  D.avid  Ronald,  though  a  shopkeeper’s  assist¬ 
ant,  wiis  no  common  man.  He  was  intellectually 
far  superior  to  his  calling ;  he  w'as  a  real  gentleman, 
well-bred,  of  cultivated  mind,  kind-hearted,  and 
agreeable  in  person  and  manners.  But  all  this 
with  Jane  went  for  nothing ;  he  was  only  the  book¬ 
keeper  in  her  father’s  shop :  she  had  never  read  of 
any  hero  of  romance  who  stood  behind  a  counter. 
Farmers’  sons  might  be  countrified ;  professors  in 
universities  might  have  small  incomes,  but  still 
these  might  be  interesting;  not  so  a  shopkeeper. 
She  saw  plainly  before  her  a  very  painliil  time 
when  David’s  love  would  no  longer  keep  silence; 
she  therefore  avoided  him,  and  was  a  very  Barbara 
Allen  to  him  in  her  disdainful  scorn.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  a  very  agreeable  and  flattering  event 
occurred,  and,  according  to  her  feelings,  the  most 
opportune  also.  She  received  the  promised  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  heiress  at  Saxonfield. 

Miss  St.  Just  had  been  now  several  months  in 
po.<session,  and  had  already  become  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country,  —  not  alone  for  her  attractive  per- 
soiual  qualities,  but  also  for  her  original  but  charac¬ 
teristic  mode  of  jirocedure.  Rejecting  all  ideas  of 
a  woman’s  incapacity  for  managing  her  affairs,  she 
established  herself  in  the  long-neglected  house,  on 
the  ill-conditioned  land,  resolute  to  show  that  she 
understood  both  her  duties  aad  her  responsibilities. 
Her  wealthy  landed  neighbors  crowded  round  her, 
volunteering  service  and  advice,  and  each  one  anx¬ 
ious  to  recommend  to  her  some  steward  or  bailiff  of 
the  most  unquestioned  ability.  There  was  hardly 
a  gentleman  in  the  county  who  was  not  desirous, 
either  lor  himself  or  somebody  else,  to  a.ssume  the 
management  of  her  proi)erty.  But  she  had  formed 
her  own  plans,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them. 

She  had  not,  in  fact,  been  many  days  at  Saxon¬ 
field, —  where  she  brought  down  a  small  establish¬ 
ment  of  well-selected  servants  and  an  elderly  lady, 
her  first  governess  and  life-long  friend,  as  her  com¬ 
panion, —  when,  having  accidentally  fallen  in  with 
the  steward  of  Latten-cover,  she  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  good  sense  and  evident  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  she  determined  to  make  him  her  guide 
and  counsellor  for  the  time  being.  Besides  which, 
he  having  nobody  to  recommend  to  her  service,  his 
advice  was  disinterested  ;  and  all  being  in  such  per¬ 
fect  order  on  the  Latten-cover  estate,  she  conceived 
confidence  in  him,  and  he  became  virtually  the 
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mainsprin;?  of  all  her  iminediatu  action.  She  en¬ 
joyed  beyond  everything  an  active,  executive  lile. 
She  was  not  a  delicate  lady  to  recline  in  her  car¬ 
riage,  .anil  view  her  property  only  from  the  drives 
through  it.  She  might  daily  be  seen  on  horseback, 
overlooking  her  draining  and  road-making  and 
mending,  whilst  every  other  kind  of  improvement 
w.^s  actively'  going  forward  everywhere.  The  house 
in  itself  was  very  handsome,  and  repaii-s  and  inodern- 
iiing  internally  and  rcfur:iishing,  supplied  still  fur¬ 
ther  sources  of  interest.  In  the  mean  time  she  was 
living  in  a  grand,  hospitable  w.ay,  surrounded  by 
willing  friends,  old  and  young,  giving  dinner-p.arties 
for  the  elder,  and  picnics  and  out-ot-door  entertain¬ 
ments,  through  the  summer,  in  her  as  yet  wilderness 
p.ark  and  grounds,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
young. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  also,  when  all  the  country 
was  ringing  with  her  lame,  that  the  shy  and  retiring 
pung  sipiire  of  Latten-cover,  having  established  his 
poor  emigrants  satisfactorily  in  the  Western  States, 
returned  home. 

Scarcely  could  any  two  characters  appear  out¬ 
wardly  more  different  than  those  of  the  two  young 
neighbor  proprietors.  Fortunately,  Saxonfield  ad¬ 
joined  Latten-cover ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ice  of 
a  first  acquaintance  was  broken,  —  which  was 
always  difficult  to  the  young  man,  —  he  found,  in 
the  plan  of  his  steward,  a  constant  source  of  occu¬ 
pation  on  her  estate. 

In  this  way  a  gre.at  intimacy’  soon  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  tlicm;  yet  Mather  was  never  seen  at  the 
grand  Saxonfield  dinner-parties;  he  kept  himself 
apart  from  his  wealthy  neighbor.®,  as  far  at  least  as 
visiting  went,  though  he  was  hospitable  and  gener¬ 
ous  ;  but  everything  conventional  was  opposed  to  his 
nature,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he 
were  thought  eccentric  or  not,  so  long  as  his  own 
conscience  left  him  free  of  reproach.  He  lived, 
therefore,  in  his  own  peculiar  iiishion;  spending 
little  on  hiinseli’;  careless  in  his  dress ;  ready  to 
help  everybody ;  ready  to  do  a  man’s  work,  let  it 
come  in  what  form  it  would,  —  a  rare  character, 
but  one  which  it  was  impossible  for  ordinary  country 
squires  or  fine  ladies  to  appreciate. 

II. 

Jane’s  distance  and  hauteur  had  kept  the  reticent 
Scotcliiiian  silent,  —  all  the  more  agreeable,  there¬ 
fore,  was  her  leaving  home.  At  Saxonfield  her  life 
was  a  real  romance,  as  beautiful  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  her  novels.  All  was  splendor  and 
gayety ;  lor  though  she  was  known  to  be  the  niece  of 
the  steward  of  Latten-cover,  yet,  as  the  guest  of  the 
heiress,  and  treated  by  her  with  sisterly  affection, 
she  was  admitted  to  all  the  houses  where  she  herself 
visited,  and  partook  of  the  pleasures  which  they 
afforded. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  chapter  in  her  life,  which 
was  suddenly  ended  by  a  summons  from  home  to  the 
deathbed  of  her  father.  Though  aifectionatc  and 
dutiful  by  nature,  her  sympathies  had  not  flowed 
forth  strongly  for  either  of  her  parents.  She  had 
been  educated  into  a  being  very  distinct  from  them¬ 
selves,  so  that,  could  her  life  have  llowed  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  liking,  her  parents  would  not  necessarily 
have  formed  one  of  its  elements ;  yet  a  scene  like 
that  to  which  she  was  summoned,  without  any  prep¬ 
aration,  w.-vs  one  to  call  into  passionate  vitiUity 
every  slumbering  instinct  of  daughterly  affection. 
It  was  her  loving  and  indulgent  lather  whom  she 
saw,  struck  down  by  a  mortal  malady,  lying  before 


her,  and  who  now,  in  the  very  presence  of  death, 
was  waiting  to  give  her  his  last  injunction  and  his 
blessing. 

She  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  besought  him  to  live, 
and  she  would  be  tenfold  his  daughter  in  love  and 
duty. 

But  he  knew  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  and, 
apparently  regardless  of  himself,  and  with  an  impa¬ 
tience  which  seemed  to  reject  terms  of  endearment 
or  request,  demanded  a  promise  that  she  would  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  David  Ronald,  —  that  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  that  had  been  as  a  son  to  him,  and  who  loved 
him  as  a  fiithcr.  But,  confounded  and  almost  para¬ 
lyzed  by  his  words,  she  remained  silent.  Then  her 
soul  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  old  Lucifer-pride 
hardening  her  heart,  she  demanded,  in  her  turn, 
why  he  required  this  impossible  thing  from  her.  The 
firmness  of  his  character  now  asserted  itself,  and, 
calling  back  life,  as  it  were,  he  sternly  reproved  her 
for  pride  and  ingratitude,  and  reiterated  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Ronald,  who  learned  what  was  passing  in  the 
death-chamlxT  from  the  mother,  hastened  to  the 
bedside,  where  Jane  still  knelt  in  an  agony  of  be¬ 
wildered  feeling ;  and,  addressing  the  dying  man, 
pleaded  for  his  daughter,  renouncing  all  claim  to 
her  hand,  and  justifying  her  rejection  of  his  wishes. 
But  it  was  too  late ;  the  old  man  had  ceased  to  un- 
dei'stand  more  than  that  all  was  wrong,  and  that  his 
daughter  had  thwarted  him  at  the  hist.  'Phus  he 
died,  leaving  to  the  survivors  a  far  deeper  pang  than 
any  ordinary  death  could  have  inflicted. 

The  mother,  a  strong-willed  woman,  who  had 
done  a  man’s  work  rather  than  a,  woman’s  for  great 
part  of  her  life,  and  who  had  lived  in  hand-in-hand 
union  with  her  husband,  never  willingly  compromis¬ 
ing  his  wishes,  now  felt  herself  standing,  as  it  were, 
in  his  plaee,  and  accepted  it  as  a  duty  to  carry  out 
his  wishes.  The  father’s  will,  indeed,  was  so  framed 
<is  to  make  this  additionally  desirable,  for  a  share  of 
the  business  was  left  to  Ronald,  and  so  much  control 
over  the  whole  as  would  render  him  a  very  useful  or 
a  very  desirable  partner.  She  was  not  wanting  in 
affection  to  her  daugliter,  but  she  was  by  no  means 
of  a  sentimental  character.  She  loved  money  and 
the  means  of  making  money,  and  seeing  now  the 
position  in  which  she  stoo<l  with  a  partner  in  the 
business,  who,  if  not  a  son-in-law,  must  bring  in  his 
own  separate  interests,  she  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  that  her  daughter  should  be  willing  to  carry  out 
her  father’s  wishes.  The  daughter,  on  her  part,  was 
rc.solute,  and  a  w.arfare  began  in  the  bereaved  house 
which  must  have  led  to  a  still  sadder  perplexity,  had 
not  Ronald  himself  voluntarily  and  nobly  come  to 
the  rescue. 

Scarcely  had  his  old  friend  and  master  been 
buried  a  week  when  he  presented  to  the  widow  a 
properly-drawn,  legal  renunciation  of  all  part  in  Ib- 
botson’s  property,  and  all  claim  to  any  advantages 
he  might  have  derived  under  his  will.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  the  widow,  but,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  a  great  relief. 

“  It  is  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate,”  she  said.  In  a  tone  of  astonished  vexation. 
“  He  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  which  of  you 
two  is  the  gre.atest  fool,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  !  ” 

But  this  to  her  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles. 
David  was  as  determined  to  leave  as  Jane  had  been 
not  to  marry  him ;  and  in  losing  him  she  lost,  iis  it 
seemed  at  the  moment,  the  very  life  and  strength 
of  the  business  ;  still  more  was  it  so  when  she  began 
to  experience  the  trouble  of  strange  faces,  and  the 
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responsibility  of  everything  lying  on  her  shoulders. 
Oilers  of  partnership  she  had  from  all  quarters,  but 
these  she  indignantly  refused. 

“  I  am  Widow  Ibbotson,”  she  said,  “  and  as  it  was 
not  God’s  will  that  David  should  profit  by  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I’ll  have  no  new  name  mixed  up  with  mine.” 

And  for  all  this  she  held  her  daughter  responsi- 
ble. 

David  left  and  went  to  “  Uncle  Linacre’s,”  his  in¬ 
tention  being  to  emigrate  somewhere;  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  mother  followed  him,  for  she  said,  “  I 
must  see  about  the  poor  lad’s  outfit  if  he  goes.” 

By  this  means  a  great  gulf  opened  between  the 
hitherto  united  families,  for  Mrs.  Ibbotson  was  angry 
at  being  deserted,  and  all  were  angr^  with  Jane  as 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  inisehiet. 

So  the  twelve  months  of  outward  mourning  went 
on,  and  a  very  joyless  time  it  was,  and  yet  Jane,  who 
would  have  been  thankful  fur  some  little  sunshine  of 
the  heart,  felt  a  reluctance  to  leave  her  mother.  She 
stayed  at  home,  therefore,  and  bore  her  petulance 
with  patient  equanimity.  The  fulfilment  of  all  duty 
is  a  gracious  thing,  and  blessings  spring  up  in  very 
unexpected  ways  to  every  heart  that  is  willing  to 
bear  another’s  burden  in  love.  Thus  a  very  gradual 
but  real  change  came  over  her.  Slie  craved  less  for 
excitement ;  she  became  less  alive  to  the  annoyance 
of  retail  trade,  and  even  astonished  herself  by  vol¬ 
untarily  passing  through  the  shop,  that  she  might  say 
a  kind  word  to  her  mother. 

Still  her  life  was  dreary.  It  was  not  easy  to  con¬ 
ciliate  her  mother.  The  Widow  Ibbotson  behind  her 
counter,  or  at  her  desk,  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
her  daughter  who  had  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  her. 
Thus  month  after  month  went  on,  till  more  than  a 
year  had  passed  since  Ronald  left. 

In  the  mean  time  events  had  occurred  at  Lattcn- 
cover  and  Saxonfield  which  must  be  mentioned. 
Opposite  as  were  the  characters  of  the  two  young 
landed  proprietors,  yet  that  occurred  which  every¬ 
body  hatl  long  foreseen,  though  when  it  did  occur 
nobody  knew,  and  only  the  kind  hearts  in  the  stew¬ 
ard’s  room  at  Latten-cover  could  surmise. 

A  great  change  suddenly  came  over  the  young 
Squire.  He,  usually  so  communicative  and  buoyant- 
hearted,  became  suddenly  silent  and  gloomy.  He 
kept  himself  apart  from  every  one  for  a  day  or  two ; 
then  announced  that  he  was  about  to  join  a  scien¬ 
tific  expedition,  just  then  setting  out  for  Africa;  nor 
should  he  return,  probably,  for  some  yearn.  All 
things,  however,  were  to  go  on  as  usual,  the  steward¬ 
ship  remaining  in  Linacrc’s  hands.  Thus,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  set  off  to  I.ondon.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  that  it  was  nothing  but  his  restless  eccen¬ 
tricity,  which  was  always  impelling  him  into  one 
wild  scheme  or  another. 

For  several  months  Jane  hoard  nothing  from 
Saxonfield.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  heiress,  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  flattering  influences  of  her  beautiful 
life,  bad  not  a  thought  lor  her  humble  friend ;  nor 
yet  did  a  word  of  kindness  or  conciliation  come  to 
her  from  Latten-cover.  All  that  was  known  of  those 
distant  places  and  people  came  incidentally.  Ron¬ 
ald  had  not  emigrated,  but  was  helping  Uncle  Linacre 
in  his  oversight  of  the  neighboring  estates.  Then 
came  other  news.  Ronald  was  immediately  leaving 
England  to  follow  Butler  Mather  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  last  been  heard  of  by  letters  read  at  the  Geo- 
gra|)hical  Society;  but  a  private  letter  from  him  to 
his  steward  caused  serious  anxiety  regarding  his 
health,  one  of  the  party  having  already  died ;  and 
now  business  of  importance  rendering  communica¬ 


tion  with  him  necessary,  Ronald  had  undertaken  it, 
and  was  at  once  setting  out.  These  last  tidin'^ 
were  eommunicated  by  a  letter  from  the  young  man 
himself  to  Mrs.  Ibbotson.  The  letter  contained  no 
formal  leave-taking,  as  far  as  Jane  was  concerned, 
but  she  felt  it  as  such,  and  was  unspeakably  affected 
by  it 

None  of  Ronald’s  virtues,  as  they  had  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  long  and  faithful  servitude,  had 
touched  her  heart;  now,  however,  the  calm  hero¬ 
ism  with  which  he  undertook  this  perilous  duty 
appealed  to  her  as  nothing  regarding  him  had  ever 
done  before.  “  He  is  a  noble-hearted,  brave  man !  ” 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  bounding  emotion  of  heart 
which  had  real  pleasure  in  it  After  that  day  she 
frequently  thought  of  him ;  and  she  who  had  lived 
amidst  daily  moral  teaching  and  Sunday  church¬ 
going,  regardless  of  prayer  for  herself,  now  lifted  up 
her  heart  in  silent  supplication  for  him. 

Jane  Ibbotson  grew  more  tender  and  daughterly 
to  her  mother ;  but  she  never  thought  of  opening 
her  heart  to  her,  for  they  had  never  been  confiden¬ 
tial.  Still,  they  were  becoming  more  symp.athetic; 
and  Mrs.  Ibbotson  wrote  to  David’s  mother  that  she 
found  a  growing  comfort  in  her  daughter. 

It  was  indirectly  owing  to  this  letter  that  Jane 
received  soon  aftiTwards  an  invitation  from  Marga¬ 
ret  St.  Just,  which  she  so  gladly  accepted. 

The  heiress  had  begun  her  reign  at  Saxonfield 
with  almost  unbounded  hospitality ;  for  the  last  few 
months,  however,  she  had  lived  very  retired,  on  the 
plea  that  her  yet  unfinished  house  was  unfit  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  People,  however,  ex¬ 
plained  this  variously.  Some  said  she  was  fickle; 
others,  that  the  many  offers  of  marriage  she  had 
refused  had  caused  a  coolness  in  these  several 
quarters. 

But  there  was  no  coolness  in  her  manners  towards 
her  guest;  on  the  contrary,  a  nameless,  unexpressed 
tenderness  in  her  manners  made  her  reception  of 
Jane  that  of  a  beloved  sister ;  nor  was  It  long  before, 
as  if  to  relieve  herself  from  a  burden  which  she 
could  not  bear  alone,  she  opened  her  heart  to  her. 

She  told  that  it  was  not  until  Mather,  having  re¬ 
vealed  his  love  in  his  own  honest,  straightforward, 
somewhat  blunt  fashion,  and  had  been  by  her  as 
honestly,  though  not  as  bluntly  rejected,  and  she 
had  seen  his  whole  joyous  being  changed,  like  a  ver¬ 
nal  landscape  seared  by  east-wind  and  frost;  and 
then  how,  with  a  stern  determination,  he  abandoned 
the  life  which  had  opened  to  him  such  a  rich  field 
of  pleasure  and  usefulness,  and  flung  himself  on  dan¬ 
ger  and  hardship,  reckless  of  life,  that  he  might 
crush  every  bud  of  hope  or  love  ;  then  it  was,  and 
not  till  then  —  when  he  was  gone  past  recall  —  that 
she  found  her  own  life  despoiled ;  and  night  and 
day  a  cry  arose  within  her  own  soul  for  that  which 
she  had  cast  from  her. 

“  I  cannot  do  things  by  halves,”  she  said.  “  He 
was  gone.  I  tried  to  school  myself  into  patience ;  I 
thought  of  my  womanly  dignity ;  but  the  longer  I 
strove  with  myself,  the  more  imperative  was  the  cry 
within  my  soul.  Then  I  turned  to  Ronald,  —  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Butler’s,  who,  whenever  he 
met  with  a  man  honest  and  true,  regarded  him  as  a 
brother.  I  took  him  into  my  confidence,  —  nay,  do 
not  start ;  I  could  not  compromise  myself  with  this 
true-hearted  man.  I  told  him  of  the  mistake  I  had 
made,  —  God  knows  it  was  a  hard  task  !  but  I  was 
in  a  great  strait,  as  between  life  and  death.  It  was 
for  Mather  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  and  rushed  into  the  battle. 
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But  I  need  not  have  feared.  Never  shall  I  forget, 
or  cease  to  be  grateful  for,  his  brotherly  sympathy 
and  intelligence,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  undertook  my  mission,  which  was  simply  to  join 
him,  be  he  where  he  might,  and  to  give  him  a  sealed 
letter  from  me.  I  only  wrote,  — 

‘“If  a  welcome  at  Saxonfield  will  repay  the 
fatigue  of  a  return,  come  and  receive  it  from  Mar¬ 
garet  St.  Ju.st.’  ” 

Such  was  Miss  St.  Just’s  confession ;  and,  whilst 
listening  to  it,  Jane’s  own  heart  was  unlocked  to 
herself :  but  she  made  no  confession  in  return. 

It  was  now  autumn.  Month  after  month  had 
passed  since  Ronald  left,  and  no  tidings  came.  No 
one  knew,  but  Jane  Ibbotson,  the  exact  purport  of 
the  young  man’s  journey,  whatever  the  Latten-cover 
people  might  surmise  ;  but  none  could  fail  to  observe 
that  some  mysterious  influence  was  operating  upon 
the  heiress.  She  was  olten  depressed ;  more  often 
variable  in  temper,  and  passionately  irritable.  The 
truth  was,  that  she,  to  whom  action  was  life,  was 
fretted  by  the  tot.al  blank  which  seemed  to  surround 
her.  Jane,  who  kept  silence,  passed  through  no  less 
severe  a  discipline  ;  but  her  friend,  wholly  occupied 
by  herself,  saw  no  kindred  emotion  in  her  bosom,  or 
accepted  it  merely  as  the  homage  of  sympathy. 

At  length,  without  letter  or  intelligence  of  any 
kind,  —  for  there  were  no  telegraphs  in  those  days, 
at  least  none  available  for  those  remote  places, — 
Mather  came.  lie  had  travelled  night  and  day 
alter  receiving  the  missive  from  Ronald ;  steam,  by 
land  or  sea,  could  not  carry  him  rapidly  enough. 
But  here  he  now  was,  resolute,  impulsive,  rejoicing; 
yet  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  than  his 
mail’s  courage  forsook  him,  an<l,  hesitating  and 
blushing  till  his  honest  face  was  all  one  strange  red, 
he  stood  in  her  presence,  awkward  and  unable  to 
say  a  word.  She,  too,  at  sight  of  him,  burst  into 
tears  and  was  silent. 

His  servants  and  luggage  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arrived  at  Latten-cover;  and  with  them  came  a 
short  letter  from  Ronald  to  his  mother,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  he  stayed  behind  at  Jaffa,  intend¬ 
ing  to  join  a  party  then  setting  off  for  Syria. 

All  now  was  happiness  at  Saxonfield ;  the  lovers, 
the  most  devoted  in  the  world,  rejoicing  in  that 
perfect  love,  that  perfect  understanding  which  casts 
ouc  fear.  That  which  was  wanting  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  ;  that  which  was  sought  for  had  been  found. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  was  early  spring. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  very  merry  Christmas  was  to  be 
kept.  All  the  tenants  and  dependants  were  to  be 
feasted,  so  that  they  might  rejoice  altogether.  Their 
residence  would  be  Saxonfield,  —  by  far  the  best  of 
the  two  mansions ;  and  the  steward  was  still  to  in¬ 
habit  the  Hall  at  Latten-cover. 

Probably  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  heiress,  and 
the  open-hearted  expression  of  her  lover’s  joy,  re¬ 
acted  on  Jane ;  be  that  as  it  might,  whilst  the  very 
walls  of  Saxonfield  seem  to  echo  back  a  jubilant  e.x- 
ultation,  she  began  to  feci  out  of  her  place.  Her 
mother  had  given  her  consent  to  her  already  long 
visit  being  extended  over  Christmas.  But  she 
longed  to  be  at  Latten-cover.  Her  heart  yearned, 
especially  towards  D.ivid’s  mother ;  and  one  after¬ 
noon,  entering  the  little  parlor  where  the  woman  sat 
mending  the  family  stockings,  she  seated  herself  by 
her  side,  and  said,  — 

“  Aunt  Ronald,  I  am  better  worth  loving  now  than 
I  was  in  those  old  times  in  London.  God  has  been 
schooling  me  of  late,  so  you  must  love  me.  Aunt  Ron¬ 
ald,  if  nobody  else  can.” 


“  My  dear  child !  ”  exclaimed  the  elder  woman,  as 
if  Jane  had  asked  some  unheard-of  thing ;  and  then, 
bursting  into  tears  —  for  she  was  the  sympathetic 
member  of  the  family  —  she  began  quietly  to  speak 
of  David. 

From  this  day  Jane  remained  at  Latten-cover; 
and  if  they  were  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  her, 
nothing  was  said  of  the  past 

They  gave  her  the  chamber  which  w.as  called 
David’s ;  one  of  the  snuggest  and  warmest  in  that 
crumbling  old  house,  partly  a  sitting-room,  in  which 
he  kept  his  books  and  his  papers  :  and  here  a  singu¬ 
lar  circumstance  occurred. 

In  the  early  dawn,  after  the  first  night  of  sleeping 
there,  she  seemed  to  hear,  or  rather  to  be  awoke  by 
a  voice  which  said,  in  mournful  accents,  “  Syrian 
fever !  ” 

Without  questioning  or  reasoning,  she  knew  that 
the  words  had  reference  to  David ;  though,  till  then, 
she  had  never  heard  of  this  Eastern  malady.  She 
slept  no  more ;  but  rose  with  the  daylight,  and  sought 
in  the  well-fumished  library  for  the  information  she 
needed,  knowing  well  that  Ronald  was  in  life’s  peril 
from  this  cause. 

But  again  she  told  no  one ;  and  in  that  active 
house,  all,  excepting  David’s  mother,  were  too  busy 
to  notice  her;  and  she,  simply  as  kind  as  usual, 
asked  no  questions.  Jane  passed  much  of  her  time 
alone,  and  prayed  incessantly,  — 

“  Father !  if  he  still  live,  bring  him  back  to  us,  as 
thou  hast  brought  back  the  other  one  !  ” 

Nevertheless,  she  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  helpful 
to  them  all ;  for  her  heart  was  filled  with  compas¬ 
sionate  love,  knowing  what  was  before  them. 

They  said  one  to  another,  how  gentle  and  amia¬ 
ble  she  was,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  she  could  not  love 
David. 

Christmas  was  now  at  hand  :  the  elder  ladies  had 
new  silk  dresses  and  new  caps,  and  the  steward  a 
bran-new  suit,  for  the  great  evening  entertainment 
at  Saxonfield.  Miss  St.  Just  had,  a  week  or  two 
liefore,  presented  Jane  with  her  dress  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  —  a  wonderful  fabric  of  white  gauze  and  blue 
silk,  which  Aunt  Ronald  had  taken  charge  of ;  and 
all  were  to  go  in  the  great  coach,  which  had  never 
been  used  since  the  old  Squire’s  days,  and  was  now 
to  have  a  week’s  preparatory  airing. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  enormous  was  the  feasting 
of  tenants  and  dependants  at  Latten-cover.  Roast¬ 
ing,  boiling,  and  baking  went  on  for  two  whole 
days  ;  and  everybody  was  then  entertained  to  their 
hearts’  content,  as  much  from  the  traveller’s  stories 
which  the  young  Squire  told,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  from  the  sumptuous  fare. 

The  following  was  Christmas  Day.  Dinner  in 
the  stewaril’s  room  was  a  midday  meal ;  and  to  this 
the  young  Squire  was  to  bring  several  gentlemen, 
after  church,  to  luncheon,  before  they  went  forward 
to  Saxonfield  to  dinner.  But,  instead  of  coming  at 
one,  as  was  expected,  direct  from  church,  they 
walked  over  the  land  in  various  directions  with  Lin- 
aere,  and  it  was  four  o’clock  before  they  left.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  dreadful  discovery  had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Ronald,  who,  dining  early,  undertook  to  lay 
everybody’s  things  ready  for  them  to  put  on  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  Bringing  forth,  therefore, 
Jane’s  beautiful  dress,  round  which  was  lightly 
pinned  a  soft  damask  tablecloth,  from  the  large 
closet  —  her  favorite  depository  of  house-linen,  al¬ 
ways  dry  because  it  adjoined  the  large  kitchen-chim¬ 
ney,  and  ample  enough  for  a  hanging  wardrobe  — 
what  was  her  dismay  to  discover  that  it  was  perfect- 
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ly  spoiled  by  having  lieen  hung  close  to  an  aperture 
whence  the  smoke  of  the  great  cookery  had  found 
entrance. 

The  dismay  of  the  two  aunts  at  this  discovery 
was  inconceivable.  Either  of  them  would  have 
given  her  own  new  dress,  could  that  have  remedied 
the  mischief;  but  Jane,  to  tlieir  not  less  great  sur¬ 
prise,  declared  herself  thankful  to  remain  at  home. 
The  truth  was,  that  all  that  day  she  had  been  agi¬ 
tated  by  an  inexplicable  apprehension  —  an  unde- 
finable  sense  of  an  approaching  something  —  which 
filled  her  with  vague  terror. 

Her  aunts  could  not  understand  it ;  they  hoped  it 
was  not  because  she  was  vexed  a1>out  her  dress,  — 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  what  would  Sliss  St.  Just  say  ? 
As  to  Uncle  Linacre,  he  was  downright  angry,  and 
scolded  tliem  all  for  c.irelessness  and  stupidity,  de¬ 
claring  he  would  not  go  without  Jane.  But  he  did 
go  without  her,  after  all.  The  great  old  coach  car¬ 
ried  them  off,  every  one  of  them  vexed  and  disap¬ 
pointed. 

They  had  been  gone  about  three  hours;  and  Jane, 
having  leisurely  taken  her  tea,  was  seated  in  the 
steward’s  easy-chair,  which  she  had  drawn  to  the 
hearth,  on  which  burned  a  miniature  Christmas  fire, 
when  again  that  undefined  terror  took  hold  of  her, 
and  her  heart  beat  violently.  She  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  something,  but  ibr  what  she  knew  not, 
only  that  a  vague  sense  of  apprehension  filled  her 
whole  being.  Then  she  roused  herself,  and  tried  to 
be  rid  of  it,  wondering  what  it  meant. 

In  one  of  these  sudden  wakings  up  she  heard  car¬ 
riage-wheels  approaching  slowly,  then  draw  up  at 
the  steward’s  side  of  the  house.  It  probably  was 
the  carriage  which  Miss  St.  Just,  impatient  of  her 
absence,  had  sent  back  for  her. 

But  in  a  moment  or  two  she  was  aware  of  a  bustle 
greater  than  such  a  summons  warranted  in  the  some¬ 
what  narrow,  dimly-lighted  j)as.sage  which  led  from 
the  outer  door  to  the  steward’s  parlor.  Starting  up, 
therefore,  to  see  what  it  meant,  she  perceived  an  old 
woman,  almost  the  only  domestic  left  in  the  house, 
coming  forward  with  a  kitchen  candle  in  her  hand. 

“  Ix>rd-a-mercy !  ”  exclaimed  she,  in  a  scared  voice, 
“  here ’s  Mr.  David  Ronald  come  back  more  dead 
than  alive !  ” 

The  next  moment  she  beheld  a  ghastly  figure,  — 
a  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  with  a  dark 
foreign  travelling  cap  drawn  close  round  his  pallid 
countenance  being  led  forward  by  a  foreign-looking, 
swarthy  attendant.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand ;  and  Jane,  overcome  by  the  sight, 
and  scarcely  knowing  whether  it  were  reality  or  a 
portion  of  the  strange  dream  out  of  whicli  she  had 
only  partial!)’  awoke,  rushed  back  into  the  room  to 
assure  herself  that  she  was  not  dreaming,  then,  in- 
wai-dly  crying  to  God  for  help,  returned  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  ;  and  now,  placing  hei-self  by  t!ie  side  of  the 
sit^  man,  who  had  advanced  but  .a  few  paces,  and 
knowing  of  a  truth  that  this  was  Syrian  fever,  and 
that  he  was  sick  unto  death,  said,  as  if  sensible  that 
this  was  her  pro[)er  post,  — 

“  Let  me  support  you,  David.  Lean  on  me,  for  I 
am  strong.” 

He  said  nothing,  but  placing  his  weak,  thin  arm 
on  her  shoulder,  entered  the  warm,  fire-lighted  room, 
and  was  seated  in  the  large,  comfortable  chair  which 
she  had  vacated. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  recurrent  attacks  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  fever  that  the  young  man  reached  home.  lie 
was  in  Damascus  when  he  was  first  seized,  —  strange 
to  say,  on  the  very  night  when  Jane  received  the 


warning ;  and  he  had  suffered  as  much  as  the  human  ! 
frame  was  capable  of  and  yet  survive. 

Whether  it  were  a  surprise  to  find  Jane  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  him  or  not,  he  did  not  say.  For  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  too  near  the  coniines  of  the  other  | 
life  to  take  much  notice  of  outward  objects  in  this ;  ' 
nevertheless,  he  was  conscious  of  a  gentle  presence  ! 
in  his  sick-chainl)er  the  very  movements  of  which  i 
soothed  him  like  low  music ;  and  as  convalescence 
came  on,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  him  that  it  hanlly  i 
called  for  a  remark.  But  when  she  was  away  he  ‘ 
missed  her ;  and  the  first  recognition  which  she  had 
from  him  were  the  words,  —  | 

“  Jane,  stay  with  me  —  as  long  as  I  live  !  ”  I 

She  did  so.  But  it  was  not,  as  he  expected,  for  i 
a  few  days.  \ 

'Fhey  arc  now  in  middle  life,  a  happy,  united  pair;  j 
he  the  steward  of  Saxonfield, —  if  he  hail  chosen  to 
return  to  the  shop  it  would  have  been  all  the  same,  , 
—  and  she  the  mother  of  many  children. '  ! 

As  to  old  Mrs.  Ibbotson,  nothing  could  remove 
her  from  the  shop.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
leaving  fifty  thousand  pounds,  —  the  accumulation 
of  which  was  greatly  attributable  to  her  industry 
and  business  talents. 


BLACK  SHEEP.  | 

BYKDMUNDYATKS, 
aCTBOB  or  “LASD  AT  LAST,”  “  KISSISO  TUB  BOD,”  BTC.  I 

BOOK  II.  —  CHAPTEB  V. 

IX  T  II  K  M  U  I  D  K  K  S  T  K  A  A  T  . 

High  houses,  broad,  jolly,  and  red-faced,  standing 
now  on  the  edges  of  (mays  or  at  the  feet  of  bridges, 
now  in  quaint  trim  little  gardens,  whose  close-shavcn  ! 
turf  is  gaudy  with  brilliant  bulbs,  or  overehadowed  | 
by  box  and  yew,  but  always  fringing  the  long,  ^ 
shallow,  black  canals,  whose  sluggish  waters  scarcely  } 
ripple  under  the  passing  barge.  Water,  water,  | 
everywhere,  and  requiring  everybody’s  first  con¬ 
sideration,  dammed  out  by  vast  dikes  and  let  in 
through  numerous  sluices,  spanned  by  nearly  three 
hundred  bridges,  employing  a  perfect  army  of  men  j 
to  wat(di  it  and  tend  it.  to  avail  themselves  of  its  j 
jiresence  and  yet  to  keep  it  in  subjection ;  lor  if  , 
not  jiropcrly  looked  after  and  skilfully  managed,  it 
might  at  any  moment  submerge  the  city ;  avenues  ' 
of  green  trees  running  along  the  canal  banks  and  ^ 
blcxmiing  freshly  in  the  thickest  portions  of  the  i 
commerce-crowded  (juays;  innumerable  windmills 
on  the  horizon ;  jiicture-gttlleries  rich  in  treasures 
of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers;  ■ 
dockyards,  where  s(piare  and  stuiily  ship.s  arc  built  ^ 
by  stjuare  and  sturdy  men,  in  solemn  silence  and 
with  much  pipe-smoking;  asylums,  homes,  alms-  ' 
houses,  through  which  a  broad  .stream  of  well- 
administered  charity  is  always  llowing.  A  popula-  ; 
tion  of  grave  burghers,  and  chattering  vrows,  and  ' 
the  fattest,  shiniest,  and  most  old-fashioned  children ;  i 
of  outlandish  sailors  and  Jews  of  the  grand  old  ; 
tyjie,  who  might  have  sat,  and  whose  ancestors  prob-  j 
ably  did  sit,  as  models  to  Rembrandt;  of  stalwart 
bargemen  and  canal-tendei’s,  of  strangers,  some 
pleasure-seeking,  but  the  gi’cat  majority  intent  on  | 
business ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  solemn  delights  i 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  a  stranger  accustomed  to  other  ' 
capitals  there  are  few  gayetics  to  be  met  with  in  I 
the  city  to  v/hich  George  Dallas  had  wended  his 
way,  —  Amsterdam.  j 

'Po  George  Dallas  this  mattered  very  little.  Of  | 
the  grosser  kinds  of  pleasure  he  had  had  enough  ! 
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was  fine,  and  nearly  all  the  population  was  either  Mr.  Dievcrbrug  smiled  softly  as  he  said,  “  If  I  had 
standing  outside  its  doors  or  lolling  at  its  windows,  thought  that,  I  would  have  bid  you  go  about  your 
chaff'erin",  higgling,  joking,  scolding.  George  Dal-  business  at  once.  There  arc  plenty  of  merchants 
las,  to  whom  such  a  scene  was  an  entire  novelty,  at  Amsterdam  who  would  buy  from  you,  no  matter 
walked  slowly  along  with  dilficulty,  threading  his  whence  you  came ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  ask  such 
way  through  the  various  groups,  amused  with  all  questions  as  to  satisfy  myself.  Will  you  h.ave  back 
he  saw,  and  speculating  within  himself  as  to  the  your  diamonds,  or  shall  I  ask  my  questions  V  ” 
probable  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Dieverbrug.  He  spoke  in  so  soft  a  tone,  and  he  looked  so 
The  diamond-merchant,  George  imagined,  would  placid  and  so  thoroughly  uncaring  which  way  the 
probably  be  an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  and  spec-  discussion  ended,  that  George  Dallas  could  scarcely 
tacles,  and  a  large  hooked  nose,  like  one  of  Rem-  forbear  laughing  as  he  replied,  “  Ask  away  !  ” 
brandt’s  “  Misers,”  seated  in  a  small  shop,  sur-  “  Ask  away,”  repeated  Mr.  Dievcrbrug,  still  with 
rounded  by  the  rarest  treasures  exquisitely  set.  his  soft  smile.  “  AVell,  then,  you  are  not  a  jeweller’s 
But  when  he  arrived  at  the  number  which  the  employe;  I  can  tell  that  by  your  manner,  which 
polyglot  had  given  him  as  Mr.  Dieverbrug’s  rcsl-  also  shows  me  that  you  are  not  what  you  call  swell- 
dence,  he  found  a  small  shop  indeed,  but  it  was  a  mob-man  —  rascal  —  cscroc.  So  you  come  to  me 
bookseller’s,  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  little  with  valuable  diamonds  to  sell;  my  riuestions  are, 
time  that  he  spied  a  painted  inscription  on  the  door-  How  do  you  get  these  diamonds  ?  Who  are  you  ?” 
post,  directing  Mr.  Dieverbrug’s  visitors  to  the  first  For  an  instant  George  Dallas  paused  in  his  reply, 
floor,  whither  George  at  once  proceeded.  while  he  felt  the  blood  rise  in  his  cheeks.  He  next 

At  a  small  wooden  table,  on  which  stood  a  set  of  looked  Mr.  Dieverbrug  straight  in  the  face  .ns  he 
brass  balance  weights,  sat  a  man  of  middle  height  said,  “These  were  family  di.amonds.  I  inherited  them 
and  gentlemanly  appearance,  dressed  in  black.  The  from  my  mother,  —  who  is  dead,  —  and  I  was  advised 
Hebraic  character  was  not  strongly  marked  in  any  to  come  over  here  to  sell  them,  this  being  the  best 
of  his  features,  though  it  was  perceptible  to  an  market.  As  to  myself,  I  am  a  literary  man,  a  con- 
acute  observer  in  the  aquiline  nose  and  the  full  red  tributor  to  newspapers,  and  an  author.” 
lips.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  a  small  red  leather  “  Ah,  ha !  you  write  in  newspapers  and  books  ? 
memorandum-book  or  di.ary  which  he  had  been  You  are  feuilletonist,  author?”  And  as  Mr. 
studying  as  Dallas  entered  the  room,  and  gave  his  Dieverbrug  said  these  words,  he  took  up  a  stick 
visitor  a  grave  salutation.  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  and  thum[)ed 

“  Am  I  addressing  Mr.  Dieverbrug  ?  ”  said  Dal-  heavily  on  the  floor.  His  thumping  seemed  to 
las,  in  English.  awaken  a  kind  of  smothered  response  from  the  re- 

“  I  am  Mr.  Dieverbrug,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  gions  below  them,  and  before  George  Dallas  had  re¬ 
language,  speaking  with  perfect  ease  and  with  very  covered  from  his  surprise  the  door  was  opened,  and 
little  foreign  accentuation,  “  at  your  service.”  an  old  gentleman  of  fantastic  appearance  entered 

“  I  have  been  recommended  to  come  to  you.  I  the  room,  —  a  very  little  man,  with  an  enormous 
am,  as  you  have  probably  already  recognized,  an  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  tight-fittin;^  little 
Englishman,  and  I  have  some  jewels  for  sale,  which  skullcap,  largo  eyes  glaring  out  of  silver-rimmed 
it  may,  perhaps,  suit  you  to  buy.”  spectacles,  a  stillow,  puckered  face  fringed  with  a 

“  You  have  them  with  you  ?  ”  short,  stubbly  white  beard,  a  large  aquiline  na«e,  and 

“  Yes,  they  are  here  ” ;  and  George  took  out  his  thin  tight  lips.  Buttoning  immediately  under  his 

cherished  case  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Dieverbrug’s  chin  and  reaching  to  his  feet  —  no  very  long  dis¬ 
band.  tance  —  the  little  man  wore  a  greasy  red-llannel 

Mr.  Dieverbrug  opened  the  case  quietly',  and  gaberdine  dressing-gown,  with  flat  horn  buttons  in 
walked  with  it  towards  the  window.  He  then  took  a  row  down  the  front,  underneath  which  appeared 
out  the  stones  and  held  them  to  the  light,  then  a  dubiously  dirty  pair  of  flannel  stockings  and 
taking  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  pair  of  steel  bright  red-leather  slippers.  With  one  hand  the  lit- 
nippers,  he  picked  up  each  stone  separately,  breathed  tie  man  leaned  on  an  ivory-handled  crutch  stick ;  in 
upon  it,  examined  it  attentively,  and  then  replaced  the  other  he  carried  a  yellow-paper  covered  book, 
it  in  the  case.  When  he  had  gone  through  this  — Tauchnitz  edition  of  some  English  author.  As 
operation  with  all  the  stones,  he  said  to  George, —  he  entered  the  room  he  gave  a  sharp,  rapid,  com- 
“  You  are  not  a  diamond  merchant  ?  ”  prehensive  glance  at  George  through  his  spectacles, 

“  No,  indeed !  ”  said  Dallas,  with  a  half-laugh ;  made  him  a  deferential  bow,  and  then  took  up  his 
“  not  I.”  position  in  the  closest  proximity  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug, 

“  You  have  never,”  said  Mr.  Dieverbrug,  looking  who  at  once  addressed  him  in  Dutch  with  such 
at  him  steadfastly  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  volubility  that  George,  who  had  managed  to  pick 
—  “you  have  never  been  in  a  jewel-house?  ”  up  a  few  words  during  his  stay,  from  the  polyglot 

“  In  a  jewel-house  ?”  echoed  George.  and  others,  failed  to  comprehend  one  syllable  of 

“  What  you  call  a  jeweller’s  shop  ?  ”  what  passed  between  them. 

“  Never  have  been  in  a  jeweller’s  shop  ?  O  yes,  When  they  had  finished  their  parley,  during 
often.”  which  both  of  them  looked  at  the  diamonds  and 

“  Still  you  fail  my  meaning.  Y'ou  have  never  then  at  George,  and  then  waved  their  fingers  in 
been  in  a  jeweller’s  shop  as  employe,  as  assistant  ?  ”  each  other’s  faces,  and  beat  the  palms  of  their 


been  in  a  jeweller’s  shop  as  employe,  as  assistant  ?  ”  each  other’s  faces,  and  beat  the  palms  of  their 
“  Assistant  at  a  jeweller’s  —  ah,  thank  you  !  now  I  hands,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  as  though  they 
see  what  you’re  aiming  at.  I’ve  never  been  an  never  intended  their  heads  to  be  again  seen,  Mr. 
assistant  in  a  jeweller’s  shop,  you  ask,  which  is  a  Dieverbrug  turned  to  George,  and  said,  “  This  is 
polite  way  of  inquiring  if  I  robbed  my  master  of  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Schaub,  who  keeps  the 


all  over,  and  very  much  flushed  in  the  face,  ex-  should  be  glad  if  you  would  have  some  talk  with 
tended  his  hand  for  the  case.  him.” 
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“  Glad  I  should  have  some  talk  witli  him  ?  ” 
George  Dallas  commenced  in  wonderment ;  but  Mr. 
Scbaiib  cut  in  at  once,  — 

“  Ye-cs  !  Vos  glad  should  have  tokes  niitcem! 
Should  rait  eem  converse  —  sprechen,  dis  English 
author !  ” 

“  English  author  ?  ” 

“M-Ja!  m-ja!  Wass  him,  dcr  Schaub,” — tap¬ 
ping  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  greasy  breast  with 
his  ivory-handled  crutch,  —  “  a-gent  von  Tauchnitz, 
Galignani,  die  London  Times,  die  Mercury,  and 
von  all.  Wa«s  der  Schaub  knows  all,  and  der 
Mynheer  is  English  author,  der  Schaub  must  know 
von  the  ilynheer  1  ” 

George  Dallas  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  in 
great  bewilderment,  then  turned  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug. 
“Upon  my  honor,”  he  said,  “I  should  be  delighted 
to  carry  out  your  wish  and  have  some  talk  with  this 
old  gentleman,  but  I  don’t  see  my  way  to  prevent¬ 
ing  the  conversation  being  all  on  his  side.  The  fact 
b,  I  don’t  understand  one  wonl  he  says !  ” 

With  the  old  sly  smile,  Mr.  Dieverbrug  said,  “My 
brother-in-law’s  talk  is  perhaps  somewhat  idiomatic, 
and  one  is  required  to  be  used  to  it.  What  he 
woulil  convey  is,  that  he,  acquainted  as  he  is  with 
English  literature  and  journalism,  wouhl  like  to 
know  what  position  you  hold  in  it,  what  you  have 
written,  where  you  have  been  engaged,  and  such¬ 
like.  It  is  no  object  of  us  to  disguise  to  you  that  he 
brings  his  experience  to  aid  me  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  I  consiiler  myself  justified  in  making  a  deal¬ 
ing  with  you  for  these  stones.” 

“  Thanks !  I  comprehend  perfectly,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  object ;  though,”  added  George,  with 
a  suiilc,  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  as  yet  made  suf¬ 
ficient  mark  in  English  literature  to  render  me  a 
classic,  or  even  to  have  gained  a  Continental  repu¬ 
tation  for  my  name.  Stay,  though.  Mr.  Schaub,  if 
I  understood  him  rightly,  represented  himself  as 
agent  for  one  London  paper  to  which  I  have  con¬ 
tributed  under  my  signature,  —  the  Mercury.  You 
know  the  Mercury,  Mr.  Schaub  '!  I  thought  so,  and 
perhaps  you  have  seen  some  articles  there  signed 
Paul  W ard  ?  ” 


“  M-ja !  m-ja !  Wass  von  die  ‘  Strangers  In  Lon¬ 
don,’  von  Paul  Ward,  am  Nordjten,  Iloilandischen, 
Deutschen  sea-people,  von  zailors  would  call  zum 
visitiren  'i  ” 

“  That ’s  it,  sir !  Descriptions,”  continued  George, 
turning  to  Mr.  Dieverbrug,  “of  the  foreign  sea¬ 
going  populations  of  London.” 

“  M-ja,  of  Highway,  of  ShadcliflFe,  Ratclifl’e,  Shad- 
well,  vot  you  call!  M-ja,  of  Paul  Ward  writings  I 
am  acquaint.” 

“And  you  arc  Paul  Ward ?”  asked  Mr.  Diever- 
brug. 

“I  am  that  apparently  distinguished  person,” 
saiil  George. 

Then  Mr.  Dieverbrug  and  Mr.  Schaub  plunged 
pell-mell  into  another  conversation,  in  which,  though 
tlie  tongues  rattled  volubly  enough,  the  shoulders, 
'and  the  eyebrows,  and  the  fingers  played  almost  as 
important  parts,  the  result  being  that  Mr.  Diever¬ 
brug  turned  to  George  and  said,  “  I  am  (juite  satis¬ 
fied  to  undertake  this  alfair,  Mr.  Ward,  from  what 
my  brother-in-law  has  said  of  your  position.  Another 
question  is,  ^Vbat  shall  I  give  you  for  the  stones  V  ” 

“From  what  your  brother-in-law  has  said  of  my 
position,  Mr.  Dieverbrug,”  said  George,  “  it  will,  I 
presume,  be  apparent  to  you  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
1x5  much  versed  in  such  matters,  and  that  I  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  dependent  on  you.” 


“  But  you  have  some  notion  of  price  ?  ”  j 

“  I  have  a  notion,  —  nothing  more.”  j 

“  And  that  notion  is  —  ?  ”  I 

“  Well,  I  imagine  the  worth  of  the  stones  is  about  I 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !  ” 

At  these  words  Mr.  Schaub  gave  a  short,  sharp 
scream  of  horror,  plunging  his  hands  up  to  the 
elbows  in  the  pockets  of  the  red-flannel  gaberdine, 
and  glaring  at  George  through  the  silver-rimmed 
glasses.  Mr.  Dieverbrug  was  not  so  wildly  afiected ;  j 
he  only  smiled  the  soil  smile  a  little  more  emphati¬ 
cally  than  before,  and  said, — 

“  There  is  now  no  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  even  if  we 
had  doubted  it  before,  of  your  living  in  the  region 
of  romance !  These  must  be  Monte  Christo  dia¬ 
monds,  of  M.  Dumas’s  own  setting,  to  judge  by  the 
value  you  place  on  them  —  eh  ?  ” 

“  Wass  won  hondert  fifty  is  vat  worths,”  said  Mr.  j 
Schaub.  I 

But,  fortified  in  his  own  mind  by  the  opinion  of  I 
the  polyglot  waiter,  who  evidently  had  not  spoken  ! 
without  some  knowledge,  George  at  once  and  per¬ 
emptorily  declined  his  bid,  and  so  to  work  they 
went.  Tlie  stones  were  had  out  again,  re-examined, 
weighed  in  the  brass  balances,  breathed  upon,  held 
up  to  the  light  between  the  steel  pincers,  and,  at 
length,  after  a  sharp  discussion,  carried  on  with 
most  vivid  pantomime  between  the  brothers-in-law, 

Mr.  Dieverbrug  consented  to  buy  them  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  George  Dallas 
accepted  his  offer.  Then  from  the  recesses  of  a 
drawer  in  the  little  wooden  table  Mr.  Dieverbrug 
produced  a  cash-box  and  counted  out  the  sum  in 
Dutch  coin  and  gulden  notes,  and  handed  it  to 
George ;  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  completed. 

Completed,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dieverbrug  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  Mr.  Schaub  had  yet  an  interest  in  it 
That  worthy  followed  George  Dallas  down  the 
stairs,  and,  as  he  would  have  made  his  exit,  drew 
him  into  the  bookseller’s  shop,  —  a  dark,  dirty  den  of 
a  place,  with  old  mildewed  folios  littering  the  floor, 
with  new  works  smelling  of  print  and  paper  ranged 
along  the  counter,  with  countless  volumes  pile  on 
pile  heaped  against  the  walls.  With  his  skinny 
yellow  hand  resting  on  George’s  sleeve,  the  old  man 
stood  confronting  George  in  the  midst  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  assemblage,  and,  peering  up  into  his  face 
through  the  silver-rimmed  glasses,  said,  — 

“And  so  he  wos  Paul  Vart  —  eh?  Dis  young 
m-m  wos  Paul  V art,  von  London  aus  ?  And  Paul 
Vart  vill  back  to  London,  and  Hollandisch  money 
no  good  there  —  eh  ?  Best  change  for  English, 
and  der  old  Schaub  shall  change  for  eem  —  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  ’in  not  going  back  to  London,  Mr.  Schaub,” 
said  George,  after  a  few  moments’  puzzling  over 
the  old  man’s  meaning.  “  I ’m  not  going  back  to 
London ;  but  I  shall  want  to  change  this  money,  as 
I  must  send  some  of  it,  the  larger  portion,  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  to-night’s  post,  and  I  am  going  to  the  bank 
to  change  it.” 

“  Wass  !  der  bank  !  der  nonsence  I  It  is  the  old 
Schaub  vot  will  change !  Give  der  goot  rates  and 
all!  Ach,  dcr  old  Schaub  vot  has  der  English 
bank-note  to  send  mit  dem  posttrager !  Der  old 
Schaub  vot  den  miser  dey  call !  Der  Schaub  vill 
change  die  gulden  lor  den  bank-notes,  M-ja !  ” 

“  It  does  not  matter  to  /ne  much  who  changes  it, 
so  long  as  I  get  the  proper  value !  ”  said  George, 
with  a  laugh,  “  and  if  the  old  Schaub,  as  you  call 
yourself,  can  give  me  bank-notes  for  a  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  I  ’ll  say  done  with  you  at  once  !  ” 
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“  Wass  vat  wos  ‘ done’  mit  rac  for  liundcrt  forty 
pounds  !  Sec  —  first  will  make  the  door  to.  Let 
das  folk  call  miser  old  Schauh,  but  not  let  das  folk 
see  vot  old  Schaub  misers.  Ila,  ha !  ” 

So  saying,  the  olil  gentleman  closed  the  door  of 
the  shop  and  locked  it  carcfidly.  Then  he  ivtired 
to  the  back  of  the  counter,  removed  several  heavy 
ohl  books  from  one  of  the  shelves,  and  unlocked  a 
secret  closet  in  the  wall.  When  he  turned  again  to 
Gieorge,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  he  had  a  little  roll  of  English  bank-notes 
in  his  hand.  From  this  he  selected  four  notes, — 
two  of  the  value  of  fifty  and  two  of  twenty  pomid.s. 
These  he  handed  to  Dallas,  receiving  the  cquiv.alent 
in  Dutch  money. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Mr. 
Schaub,”  said  George.  “  By  doing  this  for  me, 
you 've  saved  my  going  to  the  baiik,  and  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.” 

“  Obliged  to  him  is  not  at  all,  mein  goot  freund 
Vart,  —  Paul  Vart,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “  Miser 
das  folk  calls  old  Schaub,  but  it  is  not  that ;  he  has 
his  lectle  commissions,  vy  not  he  as  well  as  banks  ? 
Goot  deal  of  money  pass  through  old  Schaub’s  hands, 
and  of  vot  pass  none  go  clean  through,  always  von 
little  shticks  to  him  fingei's!” 

That  night  George  Dallas  wrote  to  Stewart  Routh, 
enclosing  him  the  money,  and  telling  him  that  liter¬ 
ary  engagements  had  sprung  up  which  might  per¬ 
haps  keep  him  some  little  time  from  London.  The 
letter  despatched,  he  felt  a  different  man.  Tlie  tie 
was  loosed,  the  coupling-chain  was  broken  !  No 
longer  enthralled  by  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  vice,  he 
could  try  what  he  could  do  to  make  a  name,  —  a 
name  which  his  mother  should  not  bln.^h  to  hear,  — 
a  name  which  should  be  murmured  with  delight  by 
Clare  Ciirruthers ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IDLESSE. 

When  George  Dallas  had  relieved  his  conscience 
by  despatching  the  money  to  Routh,  he  felt  that  he 
had  sufficiently  discharged  a  moral  duty  to  enable 
him  to  lie  fallow  for  a  little  time  and  reilect  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  deed,  without  immediately 
ushing  forward  on  that  career  of  stern  duty  which 
e  h.ad  proscribed  for  himself.  In  his  desultory 
frame  of  mind,  it  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  sit  apart  in  the  quaintly  trimmed  g.ardens,  or  on 
the  shady  quays  idly  looking  on  the  life  pissing  lie- 
fore  him,  thinking  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  those  who  had  so  lonjj  exercised  an  evil 
influence  over  him,  and  recollecting  that  out  of  the 
balance  of  the  sum  which  he  h.ad  received  from  Mr. 
Dieverbrug  he  had  enough  left  to  keep  him  without 
any  absolute  necessity  for  resorting  to  work  for  some 
little  time  to  come. 

For  George  Dallas  was  essentially  an  iillcr  an  l  a 
dreamer,  an  intending  well-<locr,  but  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  procrastination,  and  without  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  re.alities  of  life.  He  had  hopes 
and  ambitions,  newly  kindled  as  one  might  say ; 
honest  aspirations,  such  as  in  most  men  would 
have  proved  spurs  to  immediate  enterprise ;  but 
George  Dallas  lay  about  on  the  scats  of  the  public 
gardens,  or  leaned  against  the  huge  trees  bordering 
the  canals,  and  as  he  puffed  into  the  air  the  light 
blue  smoke  and  watched  it  curling  and  eddying 
above  his  head,  he  thought  how  delightful  it  would 
be  to  see  Clare  Carrutheis  blushing  w;th  delight  at 


his  literary  succe-«  ;  he  pictured  himself  telling  her  i 
how  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  name,  j 
and  how  the  desire  of  pleasing  her  had  been  his 
greatest  incentive ;  he  saw  his  mother  tremblinir  | 
and  joyous,  his  stepfather  with  his  arms  open  and 
his  check-book  at  his  stejison’s  disposal ;  he  had  a 
dim  vision  of  Amherst  church,  and  llower-strewinw 
maidens,  and  ringing  1  ells,  and  cheering  populace ; 

—  and  then  he  puffed  out  a  little  more  smoke,  and 
thought  that  he  really  must  begin  to  think  about 
getting  into  harness  agaip. 

As  a  first  step  to  this  desir.able  result,  he  paid  liis 
bill  at  the  Amsterdam  hotel  and  started  off  for  the 
Hague,  where  he  remained  for  a  fortnight,  enjoying 
himself  in  the  laziest  and  ple.asantest  manner,  louno-- 
ing  in  the  picture-gallery  and  the  roy.al  library,  liv¬ 
ing  remarkably  well,  smoking  a  great  deal,  and 
thinking  about  Clare  Camithers,  and  in  odd  half- 
houi's,  after  breakfast  or  before  he  went  to  lx!d,  do¬ 
ing  a  little  literary  work,  transcript  of  his  day’s  ob¬ 
servations,  which  he  sent  to  tlie  Mercury  with  a 
line  to  Grafton  Leigh,  telling  him  that  private  af¬ 
fairs  had  nece.ssitated  his  coming  abroad,  but  that  j 
when  he  returned  he  would  keep  the  promise  he  had  ' 
made  of  constant  contributions  to  the  paper ;  mean¬ 
while,  he  sent  a  few  sketches  just  to  keep  his  hand 
in.  In  reply  to  this  letter  he  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  his  friend  Cunningham,  telling  him  that  1 
his  chief  was  much  pleased  with  the  articles,  and 
would  be  glad,  as  George  was  so  near,  if  he  would 
go  over  to  Amsterd.am  and  write  an  account  of  the 
starting  of  the  fleet  for  the  herring-fishery,  —  an 
event  which  was  just  about  to  come  off,  and  which, 
owing  to  special  circumstances  at  the  time,  excited 
a  peculiar  interest  in  England.  In  this  letter  Cun¬ 
ningham  enclosed  another,  which  he  said  had  been 
for  some  time  lying  at  the  office,  and  which,  on  open¬ 
ing,  George  found  to  be  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Piccadilly,  presenting  their  compliments  to  IMr.  Paul 
Ward,  stating  that  they  were  recommended  by  their 
“  liter ,iry  adviser,”  who  was  much  struck  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  freshness  of  so  much  of  Mr.  Paul  Ward’s 
serial  story  as  had  been  sent  in,  to  aecejd  that  story 
for  their  magazine,  regretting  that  Sir.  Ward’s  I 
name  was  not  yet  sufficiently  well  known  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  sum  he  had  named  as  his  price, 
but  offering  him,  on  the  whole,  very  handsome 
terms. 

So  it  had  come  at  last !  No  longer  to  struggle  on,  [ 
a  wretched  outsider,  a  component  of  the  “  ruck  ”  in 
the  great  r.ace  for  name,  and  fame,  and  profit,  but  I 
one  of  the  .select,  taking  the  le.ading  place  in  the  ■ 
leading  periodical  of  the  day,  with  the  chance,  if  ' 
fortune  favored  him,  and  he  could  only  avail  himself  ! 
of  the  opportunity  so  long  denied,  and  call  into  ac-  j 
tion  the  influences  so  long  prompting  him,  of  render¬ 
ing  himself  from  month  to  month  an  object  of  interest,  I 
a  living  something,  an  actu,al  necessity  to  thousands  1 
of  people  whose  faces  he  should  never  see,  and  who  j  | 
would  yet  know  of  him  and  look  with  the  deepest 
interest  on  the  ide.al  creatures  of  his  fancy.  Pai-don  ! 
the  d.ay-droam  now,  for  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
action  is  now  so  real,  so  tangible,  that  the  lotos-leaves  ; 
shall  soon  be  cast  aside.  And  yet  how  f.iscinating  is  j 
the  vision  which  their  chann  has  ever  evoked  for  the  | 
young  man  bound  under  their  spell !  Honor,  wealth, 
fame,  love !  not  all  your  riches,  Capel  Carruthers,  j 
nor  your  county  position,  not  your  territorial  influ-  j 
once,  nor  your  magisterial  dignity,  nor  anything  else  I 
on  wliich  you  pride  yourself,  shall  be  half  as  sweet  j 
to  you  a.s  the  dignifieil  pride  of  the  man  who  looks  | 
around  him,  and  seeing  himself  possessed  of  all  these  | 
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enviable  qualities,  says,  “  By  my  own  hand,  by  the 
talent  which  (Jod  has  given  me,  and  by  his  help 
alone,  unaided  by  birth  or  riches  or  influence,  1 
have  made  myself  wliat  I  am !  ”  The  crisis  in 
George  Dallas’s  life  had  andved,  the  ball  was  at  his 
feet,  and  with  the  opjrortunity  so  urgent  on  him,  all 
his  (iesultoriness,  all  his  lazy  ililettanteism,  v.anished. 
He  felt  at  last  that  life  Wiis  real  and  earnest,  and 
determined  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  With  what 
big  schemes  his  heart  was  filled,  with  what  quixotic 
dreams  his  brain  was  bursting  !  In  his  own  mind 
his  triunqdiant  position  in  the  future  was  so  assured, 

I  that  he  could  not  resist  taking  an  immediate  fore¬ 
taste  of  his  happiness,  and  so  on  the  very  day  of 
the  receipt  of  Cunningham’s  letter  a  bo.x  containing 
some  very  rare  Japanese  fans,  screens,  and  china 
was  despatched  anonymously,  addressed  to  Miss 
Camithers.  The  cost  of  these  trifles  bai-ely  left 
George  Dallas  enough  to  pay  his  fare  back  to  Am¬ 
sterdam.  But  what  of  that  V  Was  he  not  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  could  he  not  make  money 
as  he  liked  V 

The  polyglot  waiter  received  him,  if  not  with  open 
arms,  a',  least  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  babble  of 
many-tongued  welcomes,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  which  had  been  more  than  a  week  awaiting 
him.  George  glanced  at  its  superscription,  and  a 
shadow  crossed  his  face  as  he  recognized  Routh’s 
handwriting.  lie  had  looked  upon  that  connection 
as  so  completely  cut  asunder,  tluat  he  had  forgotten 
his  last  communication  necessitated  a  reply,  —  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  at  least, 
—  and  he  opened  the  letter  with  an  undefined  sen¬ 
sation  of  annoyance.  He  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  S.  M.  Street,  Juno  — ,  18 — . 

“  Your  letter,  my  dear  George,  and  its  enclosure 
is  ‘  to  hand,’  as  we  say  in  Tokenhouseyard,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  you,  who  know  something  of  me, 
and  who  have  seen  inside  my  waistcoat,  know  that 
I  am  highly  pleased  at  the  return  you  have  made 
for  what  you  ridiculously  term  my  ‘  enormous  kind¬ 
ness,’  and  at  the  feeling  which  has  prompted  you, 
at,  I  am  certain,  some  self-sacrifice,  to  return  me  the 
sum  which  I  was  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  place 
at  your  disposal.  I  am  a  bad  hand,  as  you,  great 
author,  literarj'  swell,  &c.,  &e.,  will  soon  see,  —  I  am 
a  bad  hand  at  fencing  off  what  I  have  got  to  s.ay, 
and  therefore  I  must  out  with  it  at  once.  I  know  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  postscript,  — just  dropped  par 
hazanl,  as  though  it  were  an  afterthought,  and  not 
the  real  gist  of  tlie  letter,  —  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  ‘  caper,’  and  so  must  say  what  I  have 
got  to  say  in  my  own  way.  So  look  here  !  I  am 
ten  years  older  than  you  in  years  and  thirty  years 
in  experience,  and  I  know  what  heart-burnings  and 
worries,  not  merely  for  yourself  alone,  but  for  others 
very  very  dear  to  you,  you  have  had  in  raising  this 
money  which  you  have  sent  to  me.  You  thought  it 
a  debt  of  honor,  and  consequently  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  discliarge  it,  and  you  knew  that  I  was 
hard  up,  —  a  fact  which  had  an  equally  irritating 
effect  on  you.  Now,  look  here !  (I  have  said  that 
before,  I  see  ;  but  never  mind  !)  As  to  the  honor 
—  Well,  not  to  mince  matters,  it  was  a  gambling 
debt,  pur  et  simple ;  and  when  I  reflect,  as  I  do 
sometimes  —  Harriet  knows  that,  and  will  tell  you 
so  —  I  know  well  enough  that  but  for  me  you 
would  never  have  lieen  led  into  gambling.  I  am 
not  preaching,  old  fellow  ;  I  am  simply  speaking  the 
honest  truth.  Well,  the  thought  that  you  have  had 
all  this  to  go  through,  and  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
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to  pay,  yerks  me  and  goes  against  the  grain.  And 
then,  as  to  my  being  fi.ani  up,  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  —  of  course  in  the  strictest  confidence  —  that 
Tokenhouseyard  is  a  tremendous  succe.«s  !  It  was  a  j 
tight  time  some  months  .ago,  and  no  mistake ;  but  I  • 
think  we  have  weathered  the  storm,  and  the  money  | 
is  rolling  in  there  splendidly ;  so  splendidly  and  so  i 
rapidly,  that  —  again  in  the  strictest  confidence  —  ! 

I  am  thinking  of  launching  out  a  little  and  taking 
up  the  position  which  —  you  ’ll  know  I ’m  not  brag¬ 
ging,  old  boy  —  my  birth  and  education  warrant  me 
in  assuming.  I  have  grovelled  on  long  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  and  I  want  to  see  myself,  and, 
above  all,  I  want  to  see  my  wife,  out  of  the  reach 
of  —  Well,  I  need  not  dilate  to  you  on  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  lowered  us  to,  and  what  we  will 
now  float  above.  So,  as  good  luck  is  nothing  un¬ 
less  one’s  friends  share  in  it,  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
as  ilelicately  as  I  can,  ‘  Share  in  mine  !  ’  Don’t  be 
in  a  hurry  to  send  me  back  that  money,  don’t  be  too 
proud  —  that ’s  not  the  word,  Geoi^e  —  I  should 
say,  don’t  fear  to  remain  in  my  debt,  and,  if  occa¬ 
sion  should  arise,  let  me  be  your  banker  for  further 
sums.  I  can  st.and  the  racket,  and  sh.all  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  some  slight  way 
of  .atoning  for  having  led  you  into  what  cannot  be 
looked  upon  by  any  one,  I  am  afraid,  .as  a  reputable 
life.  I  won’t  say  any  more  on  this  head,  because 
there  is  no  need.  You  will  know  that  I  am  in 
earnest  in  what  I  have  said,  and  you  will  receive 
the  fifty  pounds  which  I  have  enclosed  herein  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  sent, —  that  of  true  friend¬ 
ship.  You  will  bo  a  great  gun  some  day,  if  you 
fulfil  the  promise  made  for  you  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  about  it;  and  then  you  will  repay  me. 
Meanwhile,  depend  on  it  that  any  draft  of  yours  on 
me  will  be  duly  honored. 

“  And  so  you  are  not  coming  back  to  I^ondon  for 
some  time?  It  seems  an  ungenerous  thing  in  a 
friend  to  say,  but  upon  my  soul  I  think  it  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  remain  abroad,  and  widen  I 
your  knowledge  of  life.  You  have  youth  and 
health,  at  your  time  of  life  the  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  are  at  their  freshest  and  strongest,  all  you  will 
want  is  money,  and  that  you  sha’n’t  want,  if  you  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  suggestion  I  have  just  made.  You  will 
store  your  mind  in  experience,  you  will  see  all  sorts  j 
and  varieties  of  men,  and  as  you  have  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  bind  you  to  England,  you  could  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoy  vour  freedom,  and  return  with  a  valuable 
stock  of  Ideas  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  British 
reading  public.  Allez  toujours,  la  jeunesse !  which, 
under  its  famili.ar  translation  of  ‘  Go  it  while  you  ’re 
young !  ’  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  George, 
my  dear  boy.  During  your  absence,  you  will  have 
shaken  off  all  your  old  a-ssociations,  and  who  knows 
but  that  the  great  bashaw,  your  stepfather,  m.ay 
clasp  you  to  his  bosom,  and  leave  all  his  acres  to  his 
dearly  beloved  stepson,  G.  D.  ?  Only  one  thing ! 
You  must  not  forget  Harry,  and  you  must  not  for¬ 
get  me !  If  all  works  right,  you  will  find  us  very 
differently  situated  from  what  you  have  ever  known 
us,  and  you  won’t  be  ashamed  to  recognize  us  as 
friends.  You  would  laugh  if  you  could  see  me 
now,  emphatically  a  ‘  City  man,’  wearing  Oxford 
mixture  trousers  and  carrying  a  shabby  fat  um¬ 
brella,  which  is  an  infallible  sign  of  wealth,  eating 
chops  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  solemnly  rebuking 
my  young  clerks  for  late  attendance  at  the  office, 
and  comporting  myself  generally  with  the  greatest 
gravity  and  decorum.  And  to  think  that  we  once 
used  to  ‘  back  the  caster,’  and  have,  in  our  time. 
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April  ?  Ah,  you  don’t  know  !  You  don’t  become 
it  I'roin  A.  F.  ?  Course  not !  Veil,  veil,  let  me  see 
die  course  of  ’Change,  —  denn  I  put  him  into  my 
leetle  stock  von  English  bank-note!” 

Tlie  old  man  took  up  a  newspaper  that  lay  on 
the  counter  before  him  and  consulted  it,  made  a 
rapid  calculation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  was  about 
to  turn  round  towards  the  drawer  where,  as  George 
remembered,  he  kept  his  cash-box,  when  he 
stopped,  handed  George  the  pen  from  behind  his 
ear,  dipiicd  it  into  the  ink,  and  said, — 

“  Veil,  just  write  his  name,  Vart,  —  Paul  Vart, 
on  his  back, — m-jaV  And  his  date  of  month. 
So!  Vart,  —  Paul  Vart!  —  m-jal  ist  goot.  Here’s 
die  guldens.” 

George  Dallas  swept  the  gold-pieces  into  his 
pocket,  nodded  to  the  old  man,  and  left  the  shop. 
Mr.  Schaub  carefully  locked  away  the  note,  made 
an  entry  of  its  number  and  amount  in  his  ledger, 
and  resumed  his  reading. 

[To  be  ooDtinued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Ijondon  Review  contains 
a  brief  but  appreciative  notice  of  Alice  Cary’s 
“Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns.” 

The  contributions  of  Dickens  to  this  year’s  Christ- 
m.ns  number  of  All  the  Year  Round  will  occupy  a 
larger  portion  of  the  narrative  than  usual. 

The  death  of  Sydney  Smith’s  favorite  daughter. 
Lady  Holland,  is  announced  in  the  English  journals. 
Lady  Holland  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
biography  of  her  father. 

The  Princess  Dagmar,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  the  Grand  Duke,  heir 
to  the  Russian  throne,  has  resolved  to  present  a 
dowry  to  each  of  eight  young  Danish  girls,  without 
fortune,  who  may  be  married  in  the  course  of  the 
ne.xt  three  months. 

Lkftel,  the  celebrated  brigand,  who  for  so  long 
a  period  has  been  permitted  by  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  to  escape  justice  with  impunity,  has  had  the  dar¬ 
ing  to  fi.x  his  head-quarters  near  Kartal,  opposite  the 
Prince’s  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  actu¬ 
ally  within  sight  of  the  capital. 

Messrs.  Routledge,  of  I.K)ndon,  will  shortly 
publish  an  illustrated  work,  entitled  “  Ballad  Poems 
of  the  Affections,  from  the  Scandinavian,”  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.  Two  of  the  poems, 
Oehlenschlager’s  “  Agnes,”  and  Claudius  Rosenhoff’s 
“Lead  Melting,”  were  printed  in  The  Argosy  for 
November. 

Orientalists  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Ruckert’s 
literary  remains  have  so  far  been  arranged  by  his  son 
that  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  be  divided  among  the 
different  savans  for  the  purpose  of  editing  them. 
Tlie  industry  of  the  veteran  scholar  to  the  last  is 
truly  astonishing.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  a  branch 
of  Oriental  lore  which  he  left  uncultivated.  A  new 
version  of  “  Sakontala  ”  is  already  in  the  press,  and 
so  is  a  volume  of  new  originid  Poems  by  the  same 
indefatigable  band. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  strange  notions 

Srevalent  in  France  in  reference  to  the  Emperor 
fapoleon,  that  among  the  workingmen  of  Paris 
there  is  a  story  that  he  has  been  dead  a  fort¬ 


night,  and  was  personated  at  a  recent  review  by  a 
well-known  tent-maker.  There  are  three  men  in 
Paris,  it  seems,  who  very  closely  resemble  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  one  being  the  tent-maker  in  question,  another  a 
wood-ranger  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  third 
the  keeper  of  a  dancing-room  at  Montparnasse. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  which  excited 
the  most  curiosity  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  To¬ 
ledo  was  a  complete  edition  of  “  Don  Quixote,” 
printed  in  microscopic  characters,  on  fifty-four  ci¬ 
garette  papers. 

The  Ixindon  Review  tells  the  following  story  of 
Bismarck :  “  He  is  said  to  be  partial  to  brandy,  and 
before  leaving  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war  a  little  son 
of  his  asked  him  how  long  he  was  to  be  away.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Thereupon  a  servant 
came  in  to  inquire  how  many  bottles  of  cognac  were 
to  be  packed  up  in  the  Count’s  luggage.  ‘Twenty- 
four,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  Ah,  papa,”  cried  out  the 
‘  terrible  infant,’  ‘  now  I  know  how  long  you  are  to 
be  from  home,  —  twenty-four  days.’  ” 

A  CURIOUS  dispute  has  just  broken  out  in  regard 
to  the  new  play,  “  La  Maison  Neuve,”  which  M. 
Sardou,  author  of  “  La  Famille  Benoiten  ”  and 
“  Nos  Bons  Villageois,”  has  written  for  the  Vaude¬ 
ville.  Some  indiscreet  person  has  divulged  the 
story  of  the  play,  and  the  author,  angry  at  being 
thus  balked  in  his  intention  of  surprising  the  public, 
has  forbidden  the  production  of  the  drama.  The 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville  insists  on  producing  the 
play,  and  the  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Dramatic  Authors  Society. 

The  Reader  says  that  “  Hiram  Powers,  the  famous 
American  sculptor,  who  has  made  his  home  in  Flor¬ 
ence  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  whose  noble 
form  and  kindly  hospitality  are  known  to  so  many, 
has  just  finished  a  large  nude  figure  of ‘Eve  after 
the  Fall,’  which  far  eclipses  his  ‘  Greek  Slave’  and 
Ills  ‘  California.’  Both  these  works,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  were  in  our  own  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  impression  of  judges  was  that  the 
‘  California,’  in  anatomical  modelling,  and  true 
artistic  feeling,  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  ‘  Greek 
Slave.’  The  ‘  Eve,’  however,  in  female  dignity  and 
beauty  of  form,  as  well  as  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
transcends  the  ‘  California  ’  as  much  as  the  ‘  Califor¬ 
nia  ’  excelled  the  ‘  Greek  Slave.’  ” 

Actions  by  literary  men  against  publications 
and  publishers,  for  remarks  of  which  they  disapprove, 
are  ^coming  common.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  hit¬ 
ting  right  and  left  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
defence  of  his  last  novel.  Mr.  Dickens  threatens 
Mr.  Cave,  manager  of  the  MaT>’lebone  Theatre, 
with  an  action  for  otfensive  imputations  contained 
in  a  reply  written  by  him  to  some  remarks  on  that 
place  of  entertainment,  recently  published  in  All 
the  Year  Round,  which  Mr.  Cave  attributed  (though 
erroneously)  to  Mr.  Dickens;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  has  two  actions  on  hand.  “  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an,”  says  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  “  chose,  from  motives 
of  personal  friendship  and  gratitude,  to  dedicate  his 
last  volume  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  The  critic  of 
the  Westminster,  who,  being  a  poet  himself,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  a  right  to  devote  himself  to  ‘  the  choking  of 
singing-birds,’  chose  to  fall  foul  of  this  dedication, 
and  to  attribute  ‘  sycophancy  ’  to  the  poet,  whereat 
are  great  wrath  and  a  threatened  lawsuit.  The 
same  plaintifi*  will  appear  in  another  action  against 
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Mr.  Bentley,  the  proprietor  of  Temple  Bar,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  his  name  as  that  of  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  ‘  Hugo  the  B:istard.’  Mr.  Buchanan  docs 
not  deny  his  paternity,  but,  a.s  the  piece  is  not  a 
favorable  specimen  of  his  style,  he  thinks  that  he 
had  a  right  to  maintain  his  anonymity  if  he  chose.” 
Apropo.i  of  the  above,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  AOiennum  in  which  he  disclaims  any 
intention  to  contest  the  matter. 

Vexetia  has  voted  herself  Italian  by  641,  758 
to  69,  which,  considering  that  Venice  was  Italian 
by  the  will  of  Heaven,  whether  she  voted  it  or  no, 
is  highly  satisfactory'.  Amongst  the  patriots  whom 
the  story  of  Italian  liberation  nas  made  famous  his¬ 
tory  will  not  fail  to  place  the  Venetian  cobbler,  who, 
having  no  hangings  to  grace  his  walls  with,  or  ban¬ 
ner  to  flaunt  from  his  windows  during  last  week’s 
rejoicings,  pasted  three  pieces  of  paper,  red,  white, 
and  green,  over  his  door,  with  the  inscription, — 
0  min  earn  Italia,  vofjtio  ina  non  poeso,  fare  di  pia 
per  (e,  —  “  Dear  Italy,  I  would,  but  I  cannot,  do 
more  for  thee.”  This  heart-burst  is  just  one  of  those 
fine  touches  of  feeling  which  conquer  the  sympathies 
of  the  world :  one  of  those  compact  utterances  of 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  us  which  no  lapse  of 
time  can  destroy. 

Mr.  Jacob  Snider,  the  inventor  of  the  English 
breechloader,  died  last  month,  and  a  secret  of  some 
worth  it  would  appear  has  passed  out  of  the  world 
with  him.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Denison,  in  the  course 
of  his  funeral  oration,  said  that,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Snider  informed  a  friend  at 
his  bedside  that  he  had  a  new  secret  with  regard  to 
a  great  principle  of  national  defence  more  important 
than  any  he  had  yet  discovered.  “  I  will  tell  you 
the  secret  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “when  you  call  to 
see  me."  When  the  friend  came  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Snider  was  dead.  The  London  Revieto  says :  “  It 
is  not  always  that  the  British  government  manages 
matters  so  cleverly  as  in  this  instance.  The  general 
result  of  its  ill-treatment  of  inventors  is,  that  they 
carry  their  secrets  to  other  powers.  But  our  War 
Office  has  so  effectually  crushed  poor  Mr.  Snider, 
that,  while  it  has  lost  the  benefit  of  his  secret,  it  has 
prevented  any  other  country  from  obtaining  it.” 


THE  POET  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

You  care  not  for  the  splendor  and  the  pa.ssion. 

The  march  of  music  and  the  glow  of  speech. 
Would  rest,  not  strive,  content  with  this  world’s 
fashion. 

To  heights  beyond  your  reach. 

“  Some  must  do  Earth’s  real  work :  wo  fain  would 
do  it; 

Be  dull  and  humble  some,  not  soar  and  shine  : 
What  part  have  we  with  painter  or  with  poet,  — 
Things  earthly  with  divine  ?  ” 

So ’t  is  to-day,  so  yesterday ;  to-morrow 
The  same  fool’s  fable  will  be  sung  again : 

You  dream  not  that  the  Artist’s  school  is  Sorrow, 
The  Poet’s  teacher  Pain. 

’T  is  you  who  gape  at  heaven,  scorn  earth  below  it, — 
Your  human  nature  narrowed  to  a  span  : 

Heaven  cannot  teach  you,  if  Earth  fail  to  show  it. 
The  majesty  of  Man. 


The  soaring  bird  stoops  lowest;  base  things  and  noble 
The  seer  sees  each  and  all  with  human  eyes. 

Cuts  deeper  through  life’s  rock,  intent  to  double 
The  striving  and  the  prize. 

You  choke  life’s  meaning  out,  love,  tears,  and 
laughter. 

With  vague  mad  visions  of  some  cold  Ideal : 

He,  looking,  trusts  or  doubts  the  dread  Hereafter, 
But  knows  that  Now  is  real. 

You  call  his  life  “calm,”  spent  in  Truth’s  high 
tpiarrcl. 

His  songs  “sweet,”  that  in  blood  and  pain  were 
born : 

You  think  not  of  the  brows  beneath  your  laurel 
Red-bleeding  from  the  thorn. 

You  give  him  pridse  for  some  strange  star,  some 
comet. 

Across  your  skies,  of  alien  birth  and  breath, — 
Gotl  gives  him  life  to  plunge  into  and  plumb  it 
Even  to  the  dregs  of  death. 

Aye,  gives  him,  over  all,  his  bliss,  to  know  it, 

And,  under  all,  his  gulfs  of  pain  to  span,  — 

Not  more  “  divine,”  but  most  supremely  Poet, 
When  most  intensely  Man. 

J.  R. 


SATURN. 

’T  IS  noon’s  bright  stillness :  on  the  cliff  he  lies ; 

Within  his  dreamy  ears,  a  hushing  sound 
Of  distant  waves ;  the  air  and  arching  skies 
Seem  breathing  ceaseless  sighs  that  die  around. 

Far  down,  a  summer  plain  of  water  spreads ; 

Blue  from  the  deep  horizon  to  the  bay. 

Where  the  white  marge  of  Ocean’s  mantle  sheds 
In  lacy  folds  the  seeming-silent  spray. 

Round  him  tKe  solitudes  of  sun-warm  downs. 

The  close  minute-flowered  turf,  more  soft  than  moss, 
AVhose  breeze-blown  wilds  the  blazing  day  embrowns. 
Haunt  of  the  light-blue  wing  that  flits  across. 

O’er  the  wide  pavement  of  the  seas  below. 

No  eyes  but  his  with  such  lulled  pleasure  look ; 
'Time  knows  no  other  of  his  shining  brow. 

His  life  on  Time’s  vast  sands  the  single  brook. 

What  shall  he  do  who  ne’er  beheld  his  like. 

But  watch  the  deep  to  violet  change  and  green : 
Or  note  the  sudden  gust  descend  and  strike. 
Setting  the  fretted  swell  with  diamonds  keen. 

Approaching  voice  or  step  he  ne’er  hath  heard ; 

The  chalk’s  white  bastions  built  upon  the  sea 
Send  forth  the  skimming,  glossy-purpled  bird. 

The  night-black  cormorant,  or  velvet  bee. 

The  rush  of  some  sea-monster  breaks  the  deeps 
Into  white  flashes  of  the  (quarried  blue  ; 

The  shoal  in  darkly-rippling  thousands  leaps ; 

Or  stoops  on  long  gray  wings  the  snowy  mew. 

And  this  is  all.  —  Within  his  mind  he  turns. 

Pacing  its  mighty  courts,  a  silent  life, 

A  searching  soul,  the  lonely  flame  that  bums 
Before  great  Jove,  or  Earth’s  Titanic  strife. 


